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LITBRATURE. 


SONG. 
BY ANDREW PARK. 

What ails your heart '—What dims your e’e7 

What makes you seem sae wae, Jamie ? 
Ye were na aye sae cauld to me,— 

Ye ance were blythe and gay, Jamie. 
I’m wae to see you like a flower, 

Kill’d by the winter’s snaw, Jamie ; 
Droop farther down frae hour to hour, 

An’ waste sae fast awa, Jamie ! 





I'm sure your Jeannie’s kind an’ true,— 
She lo’es na ane but thee, Jamie ; 
She ne’er has gi’en thee cause to rue, 
If sae, ye still are free, Jamie. 
I winna tak’ your hand, your heart, 
If ‘there is ane mair dear, Jamie ; 
I'd sooner far for ever part 
Wi’ thee,—though wi’ a tear, Jamie ! 


Then tell me a’ your doubts an’ fears ; 
Keep naething hid frae me, Jamie. 
Are ye afraid o’ coming years '— 
O’ darker days tobe, Jamie! 
I'll share your grief—I'll share your joy, 
They'll come alike to me, Jamie ; 
Misfortune’s hand may a’ destroy, 
Except my love for thee, Jamie! 





STANZAS. 
‘* Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the moming.” 
—Psalm xxx, 5. 

Though sorrow for a night may last, 
And, like its deep’ning shadows, cast 

A gloom around the mind ; 
Those shades of sadness melt away 
Before the rising beams of day, 

And leave no trace behind. 


So, when this scene of life is o'er, 

Darkness and grief shall melt before 
Tie sun of endless day ; 

No envious shade can e’er obscure 

The light for ever bright and pure, 
Or dim its faintest ray? Rosert Sry es. 


A SINGULAR BIOGRAPHY. 


It happened one evening last winter,—a few weeks before the destruction of 
the Salle Favart,—that Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, Ferlini, the unfortunate 
Severini, Persiani, and the happy husband of the charming Tacchinandi,—whose 
success sometimes disturbed the peace of mind and broke the slumbers of Ma- 
dame Grisi,—were gathered round the fire, chatting gaily upon a thousand dif- 
ferent matters, and all the more freely as only one person was near them, a 
stranger, who did not appear to understand Italian. Lablache and Rubini were 
discussing the incidents of a rubber at whist, which had been played the even- 
ing before at the house of the illustrious Tenor :—that dismissed, they review- 
ed the talent and position of a poor little ragged fiddler, who had been found 
half-frozen the night before at the door of the theatre, and to whom the porter 
had extended hospitality ; it was now under consideration among the singers to 
make a collection for the sucking brother of their art. ‘I give my share most 
willingly,” said Rubini, drawing a Napoleon from his waistcoat pocket, and de- 
positing itin the vase. “Eh! eh! eh! gold!” said Tamburini laughingly, 
‘you were then very lucky at whist last night?” ‘By no means, mio caro,” 
replyed the Tenor, * but if you will give me your attention, that is, as much of 
it as you can, I will explain to you why I take an interest in these little vaga- 
bond musicians, who possess nothing but their courage and their violin, who 
have neither bed nor board.” Tamburini placed himself in a comfortable 
listening attitude, the others drew nearer to Rubini, who began his tale as fol- 
lows :— 

‘:Some thirty years ago, a poor, wretched, half-starved family were wander- 
ing from one end of Italy to the other, without any means of gaining their bread 
—and black bread it was too, black as the devil,—except that of giving street | 
concerts in each town they passed through. There were four persons in this 
family of musicians, the father, mother, and two sons, After the concert, the 
youngest boy made the tour of the spectators with a wooden cup in his hand, | 
which he held up as near as he could to the pockets of the delighted listeners, 
who frequently found it impossible to resist this appeal to their sensibility : the 
little lad carried his wealth to his mother, who deposited it in the treasury, and 


na 
then assisted to pack the baggaye on the back of an ass, who looked as if he had 
fed upon nothing but music since the hour he came into the world. The father 
of the family took charge of the violins, the eldest boy was entrusted with the 
clarionet and flute, and the little brother collector was strung to a large hunting 
horn almost as long as himself. Inthe next large and populous street they 
came to, the father commanded a new halt, another concert was given, and again 
the little brother and the wooden cup offered themselves to the benevolent sym- 
pathies of the listeners; and thus they went on the same thing—the halt, the | 
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sung the part, was rapturously greeted, and, for the first time in his life, heard 
the sound of that applause with which, later on, he was destined to be more 
familiar. Behold, then, the ragged boy collector transformed into a prima don- 
na. It was no bad trade, and in the exercise of it he obtained so much success, 
that the manager gave two additional representations, at the last of which Gian 
adorned in his feminine habits and graces, was seated in the vestibule, between 
two huge flambeaux, to receive the reward of his exertions, holding in his hand, 
not the old wooden cup, but a handsome dish of shining tin, in which he grace- 
fully received the offerings of the faithful, which offerings, mio caro, amounted 
to fifteen francs,—twelve shillings English. 


tunately, besides his occupation on the stage as the heroines, he was obliged, 
between the acts, to go into the orchestra, to help his father to make out a band, 
and then return between the scenes to sing in the chorus. ‘Two months of hard 
work nearly knocked up the poor boy, when luckily Lamberti came to Bergamo, 
where Gian then was, to get up an opera of his composition. He wanted ano- 
ther tenor to fill up a secondary part, and Gian’s constant and indefatigable puf- 
fer, his father, spoke to the maestro of his son’s talent, and his success at Ber- 
gamo, and finally obtained from him a promise that the prima donna should have 
atrial. The thing succeeded admirably. Lamberti’s music was so well sung 
that, enchanted, he actually made the young actora present of acrown! ‘Thanks 
to this superb generosity, the ex-prima donna could afford to buy himself a pair 
of shoes, and had something solid to go upon.” At this last observation of Ru- 
bini, Tamburini burst out into a loud laugh ; but the former without losing his 
gravity continued his recital. ‘‘ After quitting Bergamo, poor Gian Batista had 
again some very wintry days,” but better times were approaching, and fortune 
began to smile steadily upon him. Although refused as a chorus singer by the 
impressario of the Theatre of Milan, who did not think his voice strong enough, 
he got an engagement of six hundred francs as a second tenor at Pallazzuola.— 
Six hundred franes ! four and twenty pounds !—what a fortune! Per Christo ! 
Gian felt like a monied man ; and thought he could buy something more than 
shoes, he thought he would by a cloak !—a mantle !—that noble garment for 
which Gian Batista had sighed from infancy ; which had been the admiration of 
his childhood, the hope of his youth, the dream of his whole existence ; he had 
desired it with enthusiasm, with passion, with frenzy, as he had never desired 
anything since ; and now he had it,—this idolized garment,—he could put it on, 
—take it off,—throw it on in folds, or fold it up. Happy, thrice happy Gian 
Batista ; it was the most delicious moment of his life ; he has never been half 
so happy since! To the six hundred francs succeeded an engagement of a 
thousand at the theatre at Brescia ; to that another of two thousand to sing at 
Venice in Mose. In a short time the poor boy became a person of importance. 
Fioraventi wrote an opera expressly for him. Rossini entreated*him to under- 
take the prin¢ipal part in the Gazza Ladra. Vienna and Paris disputed his pos- 
session ; and,—hark, the overture has begun ; they are waiting for Gian Batis- 
ta to sing in the Somnambula,”—* And Gian Batista,” said poor Severini, “is 
now worth forty thousand pounds.” “Besides being the first singer in the 
world,” observed Lablache. ‘And that nobody plays so good a rubber at whist,” 
said Tamburini, with a twirl.” ‘Except one,” said Lablache, carrying off his 
corporation. In the next minute the curtain drew up, and Rubini entered on 
the scene, singing “‘ Prendi |’ Anel ti daun,” amid the kind smiles of his friends 
and the thundering greetings of the audience. 
ee 


MR. PETER PUNCTILLO, 
GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 


BY HENRY MAYHEW, Puaster. 
CHAPTER I. 

At the window of a private sitting-room in the Bell Hotel, Cheltenham, stood 
a young couple, so immediately contiguous, that it was plain to see they were 
attached to each other. 

Suddenly tbe fair one started from the pleasant bondage of her swain, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ See! yonder comes my guardian, as i live! Quick! Hide yourself, 
for Heaven’s sake !” ° 

‘‘ Hide myself!” replied the cavalier, retreating from the window. 
if yourold governor catch me here, he'll hide me, I’m thinking !” 


THE 


“ Egad, 





“ Ay !” said the lady, “that he will, with a vengeance !”’ 

‘With a stick, more likely !”’ retorted the gent, who never lost an opportu- 
nity for a joke. 

“There! there !—don’t stand trifling now !” 
find some place of concealment, do!” 

« That’s all very fine, but there’s no lodging here,” said he 
dispose myself ?”’ 

“Stay '—I have it!—behind this board!’’ exclaimed she, removing that 
which stood before the chimney. ‘ You'll never be discovered there.” _ 

*¢ Behind that !”’ cried the gent, ‘why, damme ! but that will be lodging and 
board too! and, egad, when I come out, I suspect you'll have to provide me with 
washing into the bargain.” 

'* ejaculated his inamorata; ‘i you, and mind you keep 
t, or you'll spoil all,” 1 she showed him the way to his dingy do- 


returned his lady-love, ‘ but 


‘Where shall I 


“ Pshaw “in with 
vourself quic 
micile 

** Never fear,”’ replied the swain, entering the sooty recess; “I'll be as si- 
lent as an oyster with——.” And the fair !eut short the gentleman's 
simile by replacing the board before the chimney. She then hastened towards 
her piano, and commenced singing the following little canzonet, the words of 
which it is but justice to state, had been written for her, to one of her favourite 


airs, by the gentleman in the chimney 


and s 


damse 


‘*Cupid’s blind! How came he so? 


The trade of prima donna would have answered very well to Gian, but unfor- | 


Gather’d up those orbs of blue, 
And at last gave them to you !” 


The young lady had but just finisked the canzonet, when Mr. Solid her guar- 

| dian entered. 

| “Bravo!” he exclaimed; “bravo, Cecilia!” (for that was the name of his 

i ward). ‘In high spirits—eh, merry one? Come, this is at should be! I have 

| something important to communicate to you.” 

| ‘Something important,” repeated Cecilia. ‘Oh, do let me hear it, sir !”” 

ri Well, then,” said Mr. S., “first tell me candidly, how should you like to- 
make your debut in the pleasant little comedy of ‘ Matrimony,’ eh?” 

“ Why, truly, sir,” she replied with naiveté, “I should have no objection to 
throw up the part of ‘ The Country Girl, and appear in the character of ‘ The 
Wife,’ provided I felt convinced that my performance would meet with appro- 
bation. It must be either a jut or a Miss with me, sir.” 

“Indeed !” cried Solid ; ‘then, to be serious, I have found a person who I 
have no doubt will be perfectly to your taste; none of your wild, harum-sca- 
rum, racketty fellows of the present day, but a steady, rich, middle-aged gen- 
tleman. There’s a chance for you! What d’ye say to that ?” 

“ Why, sir,” returned Cecilia,“ that the darts of Cupid must be feathered with 
affection, and not merely tipped with gold, in order to penetrate my bosom. 
No!” she added archly, ‘the only arrows that can find way to my Sn are 
those which spring from my own beau.” 

“From yoyr own beau!” echoed Mr. Solid. ‘ And, pray, Miss, who may this 
beau of yours be?” 

“If your steady, rich, middle-aged gentleman were here, do you know what 
answer I should make ?”’ inquired Cecilia. 

«A saucy one, I'll be bound,” returned her guardian. ' 

“T should say to him,” she added, ‘‘ my beau, sir, unlike those of old, is not 
yew.” 

“« Very pretty indeed, Miss !” exclaimed Mr. Solid. _‘* Very pretty ! But, per- 
haps, you will be obliging enough to tell me the name of this most favoured 
swain of yours.” 

“ Oh, certainly, sir,” replied the young lady ; “‘ Mr. Frank Forage.” 

“So! Mr. Frank Forage, is it, Miss 1” coolly exclaimed Mr. Solid. “ And, 
maybe, you will now further inform me what are that gentleman's means of 
living, for, damme, if I could ever find them out.” 

“He says he is a man of private property, sir,” replied Miss C. ; 

“ Private property !” repeated her guardian. ‘“ Yes; so especially private, 
| that nobody as yet ever saw anything of it. Egad! he is an independent gen- 
| tleman in the fullest sense of the word, for he certainly is a gentleman that has 
nothing totepend upon.” 9 
|  But.surely you do not intend to say, sir,” remonstrated Cecilia, “he has no 
| fortune at all !” 

‘I don’t mean to say any such thing,” returned Mr. Solid. “On the contrary 
I think his fortune yery good, for I verily believe the poor devil has nothing but 
his good fortune to trust to for a dinner every day.’’, , ‘ 

Mr. Solid was right. Mr. Frank Forage, the gentleman in question, and in 
the chimney, was a professed wit, a being who lived upon his brains, one of 
those visionaries, who like the alchymists of old, endeavored to transmute the 
| base metal of their cerebra into precious gold. 

‘* Let me hear no more of this jackanapes, I beg,” said Mr. S. 
speak to you upon a subject which deeply concerns you.” 

“Well, sir, proceed. I amall attention.” 

“You are well aware that it was ever the wish of your late father that you 
should marry into the family of the Punctilios,” said Solid. 

Cecilia confessed that she had understood such to be the case. 

“Then I have to inform you that I have received by this morning's post,”’ he 
continued gravely, ‘‘a letter from Mr. Peter Punctilio, a gentleman of whom 
| report speaks most highly, a thorough man of business, the pattern of precision, 
| indeed, a perfect human chronometer; as you will perceive when I tell you that 
he promises to be with me this day exactly at three-and-twenty minutes past 
four, P.M. ‘There's punctuality for you !”’ 

“Tt will be indeed!” replied Cecilia, laughing: “tf (and she laid a 
strong stress upon the hypothetical monosyllable) he only perform what he pro- 

mises. 
| ‘“Tp!? echoed Solid, with an equally forcible emphasis. “ What, do you 
doubt it, then? Ah, had you heard but one half what I have respecting his pre- 
| cision, you would not be very sceptical upon the point. Why, he’s as regular 
as the trade winds !” 
| But, la, sir!’ said his ward, “there are so many little circumstances that 
may happen to prevent any one keeping an appointment to the minute ; for in- 
stance, the wheel of the coach might come off.” 
| Well, then he would take a post-chaise, and come on,” replied Solid 
| * Pshaw !”” ejaculated Cecilia, “one of the horses might turn restive, and 
| throw the post-chaise over.” oe 
| «No matter!” exclaimed her imperturbable guardian, * it might throw the 
| post-chaise over, but still it couldn’t throw him over his tine.” 
| But dear me!” cried Cecilia, “there are fifty things. He might break his 
| leg by the accident.” 
| “le might break his leg, to be sure,” replied Solid: “but, nevertheless 
7 In short, <o convinced ain 





“T want to 





| he wouldn't break his appointment into the bargain. 
I. from the accounts I have had of his character, that he will be here to the 
very moment he has named, that, hang me! if I wouldn’t stake my existence 
upon it ° wa 
| Cecilia saw directly that this positiveness on the part of her guardian might 
be turned to advantage 


, 
‘Well, sir!” she said, “ since you are so thoroughly convineed of Mr. Pune 
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make me hear when I was there, you know. 
myself.” 

Mr. Frank Forage had a strange way of laughing at, and complimenting him- 
self upon his own jokes. r 

“It is a hit, I must allow,” said Cecilia, approvingly. 

“That is, you mean tosay, it isn’t a-miss. Come, I’ve heard worse than that, 
too, in my time.” 

“ What, still at your puns, eh, Frank ?” 

“Ah! your old guardian may rail as he pleases at your professed wits, but 
let me tell you punning is decidedly economical.” 

“ Economical !” echoed the astonished Cecilia. ‘‘ How so, I prithee?” 

“Why, not only is it an economy of language—making one word convey 
two meanings,” replied the wit ; ‘but it is also very economical in a financial 
point of view, saving one the expense of sundry breakfasts, dinners, teas, and 
suppers.” 

What ! a pun save you the expense of a meal?” exclaimed his lady-love, 
more caapelaai than before. 

“Ay!” returned Frank. ‘ You won’t believe it, perhaps: but I existed the 
whole of yesterday upon one bon-mot, two conundrums, and a theatrical anec- 
dote ; made my dejeuné off the bon-mot, dined heartily upon the theatrical anec- 
dote, and had a nice light supper with the two conundrums. Few persons have 
any idea of the pickings of a smart jeu d’esprit. You recollect that joke of 
mine upon a linen-draper affixing “‘ Warrantep Fast Cotovurs” to some cheap 
printed cottons in his window, that the colours were doubtless so fast that they’d 
run! and a very good one it is, too, though I say it. Now, you’d hardly be- 
lieve it, but that very joke has been, I assure you, a matter of no less than two 
breakfasts, five dinners, and several suppers to me.” 

‘Two breakfasts, five dinners, and several suppers!” exclaimed Cecilia. 
“Pray explain yourself.” 

““ Why, by getting me the reputation of being a smart, clever fellow, and so 
obtaining for me sundry invitations out. But I will give you a case in point,” 
continued the loquacious Frank. ‘The other morning I was breakfasting with 
a party of jolly fellows at Sir Harry Hardup’s, when our worthy host was thrown 
into a state of great trepidation by a very suspicious and bailiff-like ring at the 
bell. ‘Who the devil can that be!’ cried he-—‘ Some beggar or t’ other depend 
upon it,’ I replied.—‘ How do you know’ he inquired.—‘ Because,’ said I, ‘ he 
came with a ring, and, consequently, must be a fellow without a rap /’—None 
so dusty that, I think. Well, the joke took like wildfire. I was declared adamned 
amusing fellow. Sir Harry begged I would stop todinner. One of his friends 
requested I would honor him with my company to supper ; another pressed me 
to come and take wine with him; athird presented me with his card, and 
assured me he should be happy to see me at any time; in fact, there 
was not a single person present from whom I did not receive some invitation 
or other.” 

“A very ingenious mode of living, truly,” responded the young lady. ‘“ But 
what, in the name of Momus, could have made you adopt so strange a mode of 
getting your bread ?” 

‘‘A circumstance which happened to me at school,” replied Frank, “and 
which, proving to me, as it did, the power of a pun, was, I believe, the prime 
cause of my embracing my present profession. I was studying the art of 
penmanship,—an art, by-the-by, in which I did anything but flowrish ;—come, 
that isn’t so very bad, either ;—and had perpretrated a most miserable phalanx 
of pot-hooks, whenmy tutor came behind me, and perceiving the rudeness of 
my attempt, raised the little round bit of mahogany appertaining to masters of 
the eraft, in order to give me a knock on the sconce. I saw his intention, and, 
arresting his arm, exclaimed, ‘ Don’t strike me, sir! I’m a republican.’—‘ A re- 
publican !’ responded he. ‘ What do you mean by that ?’—‘ Why, sir,’ I replied, 
‘I have a great objection to have a. ruler over my head !’—Excellent, was it not? 
At had the desired effect. He laughed heartily at my joke, and for the smart- 
ness of my tongue overlooked the awkwardness of my fingers. This made a 
great impression upon me; so much so, that when my father kieked the bucket 
—that is, went out of the pale of society,—that will do, I think,—and left me 
nothing but my wits to depend upon, I thought that, since a pun had stood my 
friend in one instance, I saw no just cause or impediment why it should not in 
another ; and, as punning for a dinner seemed preferable to whistling for one, 
although by the latter expedient, one would have been sure of a good blow-out, 
rather brilliant, that, for an off-hander,—I determined to turn regular punster ; 
and so here I am, Frank Forage, dealer in bon-mots, anecdotes, Seedlb-calien” 
dres, and other facetie! and a very pretty thing I make of it, I ean assure 
you,” 

* Drive a good trade, I’ve no doubt ?” said Cecilia. 

“Indeed I may ray, a roaring one,—I’ve said worse things than that before 
now. There is not a subject that can be touched upon in conversation upon 
which I have not something smart to say. As for the weather, I am equally at 
home, be it fair, or be it foul, whether or no. If it rain heavily, I talk of the 
absurdity of laundresses attempting to catch soft water when it’s raining hard. 
If it only drizzle, I declare the weather reminds me of the battle of Culloden, 
because they’d some of the Scotch mist there. Thenas for dinners, bless you 
there is not a good thing that can be put upon the table but I have some equally 
good thing to apply to it. In fact, let the conversation take whatever turn 
it may, or even, let it grow dull, and flag for awhile, I am sure to throw in 
something salt and so make it smart again,—and that’s very tolerable, I flatter 
myself.” 

“You are a funny fellow, Frank,” said Cecilia, smiling at the recital of his 
history. “But, while you are chattering here, you forget that you've a rival 
who threatens to be with us very shortly.” 

“That is, my dear,”’ responded the inveterate punster, ‘‘ you mean to say that 
I’ve a rival whose arrival I ought to look to,—that’s pretty fair, too, I believe. 
1 understand you, my love ; you want me to make the old noodle, that’s com- 
ing after you, come after his time instead ; and, never fear but he shall be in this 
instance as slow, and as decidedly the late Mr. Punctilio, as if he was one of 

the dead, instead of the quick. But, egad! I must lose no time,” added the 
vivacious Mr. Forage, ‘ for I’ve got a few little levities here, which I must take 
to the Cheltenham Chronicle belbre I attend to the old gentleman. Here is an 
epigram for you. 


Ha! ha! not so bad that, I flatter 


‘ON A MAN WITH A LARGE FAMILY. 
What wonder that Dolt has more children than any, 
You know the old proverb, that—one fool makes many.’ 


What do you think of that? And here's a Cockney conundrum. ‘ Why was 

our dry nurse like Adonis?’ D’ ye give it up? ‘Because she was engaged to 

wean-us ” Ha! ha! ha! Devilish funny, isn’t it, eh? But, adieu! adieu, 

dearest !” and so saying he vanished, with a kiss of his hand to his lady-love, in 

pursuit of his rival. ; 
CHAPTER ILI. 

Punctually as the clock was striking four the Highflyer fast coach drew up at 
the Bell Hotel, and deposited at the door a particularly prim and pursy little 
gentleman, habited in a suit of black. There was a peculiar precision in his air, 
a starch spruceness about his white cravat, and a fastidious formality displayed 
in the tie thereof, coupled with a feverish anxiety respecting the safe delivery 
of the sundry articles which constituted his luggage, whieh could have indicated 
to any one in the least acquainted with the character of Mr. Peter Punctilio 
that this was no less a person than that gentleman himself. 

_At length he entered the hotel, and, looking at the clock over the mantel- 
iece of the coffee-room, exclaimed, ‘Seven minutes and a half past four, eh? 
hat will do! It wants, then, exactly one quarter of an hour and thirty seconds 
to the time of my uppointment with Mr Solid. Fifteen minutes and a half. 
Let me see! that will just allow me five minutes to open my parcels ; seven do. 
to smarten myself up a bit; and the remaining three and the odd seconds to 
find my wayto the apartments of Mr.S. But, let me have a peep at myself, 
and see how I look in my new suit of black.” sir 

Mr. Punctilio went towards the glass and be 
dent self-satisfaction. 

“Ha!” continued he, elevating his shirt collars, and resuscitating his brutus. 
“* Most sedate and respeciable, I flatter myself. Black certainly does become 
me amazingly—gives such a pensive and interesting tone to the features. Yes ; 
not particularly handsome, but irresistibly pleasing.” ' 

Leaving Mr. Peter Punctilio thus pleasantly engaged in the contemplation of 
his charms, we will take the opportunity of saying afew words relative 
to the history of the black suit, which appeared to give him so much inward 
delight. ; 

© aman of Mr. Peter Punctilio’s regular habits a love-affair was a most 
important business; and he naturally wished to appear before the lady to whom 
he was about to yo his troth, to the very best possible advantage ; conse- 
quently he sent for his tailor in order to consult him as to the besi means of so 
doing. He told him he was about to pay his addresses to a beautiful and deli- 
cate minded damsel, and desired such habiliments as would be likely to make 
the lady look with favour uponhis suit. The taste, however, of the artist and 
our hero did anything but coincide. Snip, of course, was for decking him out 
in all the colours of the rainbow ; but Peter Punctilio, as that gentleman himself 
said, wasn’t the man to allow himself to be made a harlequin of. No ; he pre- 
ferred something sedate and respectable, and so decided upon having a genteel 
arfd sober suit of black. = 

Whether Mr. Peter Punctilio did right or not the sequel will show. 

Now it so happened that a few minntes before the arrival of the above gen- 
tleman in black, a lady of the name of Hollyhock had been thrown out of her 
phaeton and her senses at one and the same time, a short distance from the 
Bell, and had consequently been brought to that hotel until such time as 
she could be removed to her own house, which was situate about a mile out of 
Cheltenham. A messenger had of course been instantly despatched to tl 


gan admiring himself with evi- 











nearest surgeon for his immediate attendance, but as yet he had-not made his 
a arance. ‘ : 

uch was the state of affairs, when the landlady, not a little alarmed at 
the dilatoriness of the doctor, rang the bell, and ordered the chambermaid to go 
below, and see if Mr. Potion had arrived. 

The lady of the bedchamber, who rejoiced in the nameof Sally, went about 
the bidding, grumbling that she wished they would take'their sick people to 
any place but there, for they never give one nothing but a great deal of trouble ; 
and that if they did happen to give up the ghost, why, drat em! they never 
thought about remembering the chambermaid. t 

Thus went Sally growling about the house, until she reached the coffee- 
room, where the figure of Mr, Peter Punctilio, dressed allin black, no sooner 
caught her eye, than she exclaimed, “A gentleman in black. Oh, this must 
be the doctor, surely. I’m blest if he doesn’t look just like one of his own 
black doses animated !—I beg your pardon, sir,”’ said she, addressing that gen- 
tleman, “ but I believe you’re come to see a lady in this hotel ?” 

“Most certainly, my dear,” responded Mr. P. ; ‘that isthe interesting ob- 
ject of my visit.” 

“Ah, sir!” returned Sally, “the poorthing has been anxiously expecting 

ou.” 

“ She has, has she *” exclaimed he, not a little delighted at the impatience 
on the part of one whom he believed to be his destined bride. “No doubt,” 
he added in an under tone, ‘“ she has heard of my amiable qualities from some 
quarter or other.”’ 

“ The dear creatur’ has been dreadfully upset, I can assure you, sir,”’ conti- 
nued Sally, alluding to the capsize of Miss Hollyhock. ; 

“Dreadfully upset, has she?” repeated Mr. Punctilio. “Ah!” subjoined 
he in a low voice ; ‘it’s the way with all the women ; they always are upset 
directly they hear anything about me. Completely thrown out, I dare say, 
now,” continued he, addressing himself to Sally. 

‘You may say that, too,” replied the maid. 
and no mistake !” 

‘‘ Amiable susceptibility,” thought Mr. Punctilio. ‘ But,” said he, “ she 
won't be the first fair damsel I’ve cut up, by a great many.” 

“Cut up!” exclaimed the horror-stricken Sally. ‘‘ What, you intends to 
operate upon the poor thing, then ?” 

‘* Operate upon her?” responded the gentleman in black. 
upon her heart.” 

‘* Intends to operate upon her heart!” ejaculated the maid. “ Did I ever 
hear the likes? Oh, she’s booked, I see. But you don’t mean to say you'll 
ever have the conscience to do it !”’ 

‘“*Conscience !” echoed Mr. P. 
som I’ve penetrated in my time !” 

‘* He’s a-going to penetrate her bosom, too. The inhuman wretch !” 

“T’ve made some hovoc among the members of the fair sex before now, I 
can tell you.” 

“The members! He means the arms andlegs! The nasty beast ! 
clare I’m all of a tremble while I remain near the horrid brute !” 

* Although, I dare say, you wouldn’t think it, to look at me?” said our 
hero. 

** Indeed, but I would, though. 
nance in all my born days afore !” 
‘It is rather a killing one, I believe,” said the self-satisfied Mr. Punctilio. 

** You look lancets, that you does |” 

“« Why, truly, I have always been allowed to have a regular piercing eye of 
my own.” 

‘«* But, while you're a-running on here, you forget all about the sufferings of 
the poor youn g lady you’ve come to see, sir.” 

“ Sufferings! You surely do not mean to say she isso far gone as all 
that 2” 

** But I does, though ! 
fect agony !” 

‘** Charming anxiety !”’ said he to himself. 
lieve the poor thing’s torments !"’ 

‘Ah, do, sir ,”’ replied Sally ; ‘you'll find her eagerly expecting you upstairs 
in bed.” 

‘“‘ Find her where ?” blurted out the astonished Mr. Punctilio. 

“Why, in bed, to be sure! Where else did you expect to find her, I should 
like to know 2” 

‘* Anywhere else but there, certainly! Egad !”’ added Mr. P. aside, “a pret- 
ty wife she’ll make me if she’s in the habit of receiving the first visits of gen- 
tlemen in bed.” 

“‘ Well, hang me !”’ said Sally, “if you a’n’t the rammest doctorI ever seen 
if you object to visiting a lady in bed !” 

‘* Doctor !’’ cried the gentleman in black. 
Don’t doctor me, if you please !” 

“What! do youintend to say you haven't come here to physic poor Miss 
Hollyhock ?”’ 

‘“* Confound Miss Hollyhock !” ejaculated the irate Mr. Punctilio ; ‘ what’s 
Miss Hollyhock to me! No! I came here to pay my attentions to a beau- 
tiful young lady residing in this hotel.” 

“Well, here is a pretty kettle of fish!” exclaimed Sally. ‘ Howsever, it 
was quite nat’ral, you know; for seeing you dressed all in black, I in course 
took you for one of them physicianers.”* 

“Took me for the devil !” cried the enraged Mr. Punctilio. 
show me at once to the apartments of Mr. Solid.”’ 

‘What, then, you've come here to marry the ward of that gentleman, I 
suppose, sir? Well, here’s a precious discovery!" added Sally aside: “ I’m 
blest if he a’n’t come after the very young lady as Mr. Frank Forage is a-keep- 
ing company with. I'll play a trick with him—I'll send him up to Mr. Forage’s 
room, and he’ll soon settle his business with a vengeance. If you goes up to 
No. 42, on the third landing, sir,’tshe continued, addressing herself to Mr. Punc- 
tilio, “ you’ll meet with some one who'll give you every information about the 
party you want,” 

“ No. 42, onthe third landing, eh? Sure you're right, are you? And, egad, 
I must make the best of my way, for Ihave no time to spare, Isee,” said he 
looking at hiswatch. ‘ Mistake me for a doctor—a doctor indeed '—a fellow 


“ Regularly head over heels, 


“ Of course I do ; 


“ Bless you, her’s won't be the first fair bo- 


I de- 


I never saw such a slaughtering counte- 


La! bless you! the dear creature’s in a state of per- 


‘ But, come, let me haste to re- 


** What do you mean by that! 


‘*But, come, 


” 


people he sends to their graves. 

And so saying, Mr. Peter Punctilio bounced out of the room, not a little 
annoyed to think that his new suit of black had met with so bad a reception. 

“ Ah, there you goes, old gentleman,” said Sally, when she had lost sight of 
the skirts of his coat, “ and a precious game Mr. Forage will have when he finds 
out who he’s got hold on. Oh, he’s a fine funny fellow, Mr. Frank Forage, 
that he is! Not that he’s exactly the kind of young man, though, that I should 
like for a husband. No. Whenever! marry, what a love of a fellow, as the 
song says, I will have, tobe sure !” 

And she bent her way back to the apartment of Miss Hollyhock, singing as 
she went. 

THE MAIDEN’S CHOICE. 
Whenever I marry, the man that has me, 
What a love of a fellow, od’s bobs! he shall be! 
In the first place, the darling shall have I declare, 
A head of the loveliest curling black hair ; 
And as for his eyes, goodness! shan’t they be bright !— 
Yes ! just like two stars on a midsummer’s night : 
And his nose—let me see—Oh ! his nose shall resemble 
The fine-looking aquiline one of John Kemble ; 
While his lips—ay, his lips! that important sweet part, 
So red, shall seem tinged with the warmth of his heart ; 
And through them, whenever a smile makes them curl, 
Shall gleam two white rows of the choicest of pearl. 
Nay ! he shall be form’d on Adonis’s plan, 
And, to sum up the whole, quite a love of a man ! 


And now, having told you the form of my beau, 
Suppose I just take a glance round ere I go, 

And see if I can in this circle discover 

The handsome young fellow I'd like for my lover 

Ah! yonder some curling black hair I desery— 

But then, mercy me! he’s a cast in the eye. 

But see! there are eyes! Oh, an’t they a fine pair !— 
But then, lackaday! he’s got carroty hair. 

Look, though—there’s hair and eyes, with a nose well enough 
But then, la! that horrible fellow takes snuff. 

See there '—but what teeth! Oh, you'll never do— 
Nor you, sir—nor you, sir—nor you, sir—nor you ! 

In fact, I’m afraid, let me do all I can, 

I must wait a long time for my love of a man 


CHAPTER IiIl 

Let us now return to our friend Frank Forage. On leaving the apartment 
of his lady love, the sprightly punster made the best of his way to the office of 
the Cheltenham Chronicle, anu having deposited his mite of mipgh in the edito- 
rial box of that journal, returned with all speed to his attic in the Bell Hotel, 
when what was his surprise to find aletter bearing his address lying upon the 
table, and containing a small slip of paper commencing, ‘“ Victoria, by the 
grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, De- 





fender of the Faith, to Frank Forage greeting—” 


he , ed reader it was a—writ ' 


that always dresses in black, to be continually in mourning for the number of 





“ Egad !” said the incorrigible Frank, “ it’s astonishing how formidable an in- 
strument can be concocted out of such simple materials as the quill of the 
se and the skin of the sheep. Here I am, poor’devil! served with what 
these rascally attorneys call a mesne process,—and a particularly mean process 
it is most assuredly. 

? ver, set a thief to catch a thief, says the old adage, and in conformi- 
ty with the reverend maxim, our jocose friend despatched an envoy for the im- 
mediate attendance of one of the profession, to consult him as to the best means 
of resisting (or rather putting off until such time as he could arrange his mar- 
riage with the fair Cecilia) this most courteous and Duval-like attack on your 
money or your liberty. 

Our lively friend Frank was anxiously expecting a visit from his legal advi- 
ser, when Mr. Peter Punctilio, following the roguish directions of Miss Sally, 
tapped at the door of Mr. Forage’s apartment. Frank no sooner saw the som- 
bre suit of Mr. Punctilio than he inwardly exclaimed. 

‘“*A gentleman in black—this must be the very man.—I believe sir,” said he 
to Mr. Punctilio, “‘ you have come about this suit ?”’ 

Now, unfortunately for Mr. Peter Punctilio, the term used by Mr. Frank 
Forage was a very ambiguous one, so that while our lively friend was alluding 
to one kind of suit, our sombre friend naturally imagined his interrogation to re- 
fer to another, and accordingly grew rather poetical, and said, 

“‘ Certainly, sir, as Othello says, you know, “ It is the cause—upon my soul, 
it is the cause.” 

“ 'True,”’ replied Frank, taking the word cause in a legal sense of course ; 
‘but the worst is, these d—d causes are so intimately connected with your ef- 
fects, the one in sure to go with the other—ha! ha! ha! Not so coarse that, 
I'm thinking, eh, old fellow ?” 

Mr. Peter Punctilio was astonished; he could not understand the joke, and 
muttered to himself, ‘ Very strange! What can he mean, I wonder ?” 

** But you are tired, sir, no doubt ; pray be seated,” said Frank, offering the 
gentleman in black a chair, of which he had no sooner availed himself than the 
eternal punster added, ‘‘case of a-rest, as they say in the law. Come, I’ve 
heard worse than that in my time.” 

The supposed limb of that profession laughed—not at the joke, but because 
his companion did. 

“Touching the present business,” continued the facetious Mr. Forage, “T 
believe you are aware how far matters have gone already.” 

‘“‘ Why, if I mistake not,” returned Mr. Punctilio, “ there ig an attachment at 
present existing.” 

‘“ Ah! he means the writ of attachment,” returned Frank, in an under tone. 

—* Perfectly right, sir. Now, I presume, the first step you intend to take will 
be to enter an appearance.” 
‘Enter an appearance !—that is, make my debut before the lady,” said the 
gentleman in black aside,—“ Certainly, sir,” he added, addressing the punster, 
‘the first thing I shall do will be to enter an appearance,—and,” thought he, as 
he took a glance at his habiliments, ‘a very imposing appearance I shall make 
when I do enter.” 

Ay,” responded Frank, “and then, I suppose, will come the declaration.” 

Mr. Punctilio intimated by a nod of the head that such was the course he in- 
tended to adopt. 

“ And after the declaration,’ continued Mr. Forage, “I presume you will 
then go on to plead ; but for that,” added he, “I suppose you will require some 
counsel.”” 

“ Sir,” replied Mr. Punctilio, ‘I am always happy to have counsel upon any 
subject. Have you any to offer?” 

“Why, sir, I think now it would materially assist the case, if you could 
manage to get Wilde.” 

‘Get wild! Oh, he means throw ina bit of passion,” thought Mr. Punc- 
tilio. ‘Truly, sir,” said he, ‘that, I have no doubt, would be a grand point.” 

‘But that rests entirely with you. And then, sir, having pleaded, I suppose, 
if there be no demurrer, you will proceed to join.” 

‘“‘ Such is certainly my intention.” 

* And having joined, the issue will come as a matter of course.” 

“The issue!” exclaimed the astonished Mr. Punctilio, shocked at the mere 
mention of such a subject. 

“ And about what time,” continued Mr. Forage, ‘ after joining, will it be be- 
fore we shall have the issue, do you imagine ?”’ 

‘Why, the usual time, I suppose,” replied the perplexed Mr. Punctilio 

“The usual time !—ay ; but, unfortunately, I am so ignorant upon these mat- 
ters, that, hang me! if 1 know what is the usual time in such cases.” 

“Then, sir, all that Ican say is,” replied the gentleman in black rather 
warmly, ‘that you are one of the most innocent beings for your time of life that 
I ever met with.” 

“That may be, sir; but you see I want particularly to know the exact time 
—some few weeks, I believe, is it not?” 

“Some few weeks!” blurted out the bewildered +“—d “Well, d— 
me, if he isn’t the veriest nincompoop I ever heard of! Some few weeks, in 
deed !—months you mean.” 

“Months!” exclaimed the equally astonished Mr. Forage; “you surely 
must be mistaken, sir, or there must be a great alteration in the law.” 

“You must be aware, sir, that it is a law which no one can alter.” 

“ Well, sir, I submit to your superior judgment,” said Frank ; “ you, of course, 
must know more about these matters than I—you must have had some hundreds 
of issues in your time.” 

“J had some hundreds of issues! What the devil do you take me for?” 

“Take you?” replied Frank; ‘* why, a lawyer, to be sure.” 

“4 lawyer!—nonsense. I’m no lawyer—no, nor doctor either.”’ 

“The deuce you're not! Egad! then I’ve made aslight mistake, I suppose 
However, it was natural: for, seeing you dressed all in black, I of course mis- 
took you for a limb of the law.” 

‘“‘ Mistook me for the devil!” exclaimed the enraged Mr. Punctilio. 

“No, pardon me, sir,” replied Frank, “only for one of the family. How- 
ever, sir, since you are no lawyer, who are you, and what is your business 
here !” 

«], sir, am Mr. Peter Punctilio, of Change Alley, Cornhill, and the cause of 
my visit was to gain some information respecting Mr. Solid’s ward, to whom [ 

am about to have the pleasure of being united.” 

“The deuce youare!” thought Frank. “ So !—my rival, eh 1” said he to 
himself. “Egad! this is better luck than I anticipated—this is some of Ceci- 
lia's doing, to a certainty. Now, if I can only send him on some fool’s errand, 
| that will occupy him some half an hour or so, the maid is mine — a doubt 

[have it, by Jupiter! I'll pack him off to Miss Hollyhock’s, the lady who was 
pitched out of the phaeton this morning ;—she’s just been removed to her own 
house, and that’s a good mile anda half from here at the least.” The idea had 
no sooner entered the head of our facetious friend than, turning towards Mr 
Punctilio, he said, “It was perfectly right, sir. Mr. Solid and bis ward were 
stopping in this hotel until within a few days back ; but they have now re- 
moved a short distance outof the town. You will find them residing at Miss 
Hollyhock’s, Hollyhock Hall, about three quarters of a mile on the Bath 
road.” ; i oite 

“Thank you, sir—Miss Dollymop’s, a I think you said? 

“ No, sir, pardon me—Hollyhock, Hollyhock Hall. Any person will put you 
in the way to it.”’ 

“ Hollyhock—I shall remember—three quarters of a mile on the Bath road. 
Egad! I must lose no time, or I shall break an appointment for the first time 
in my life. I have now only to thank you for your politeness, and wish you a 
very good morning.—A stupid peppy” he muttered, as he made a profound 
bow to the gentleman and quitted the room, “ to take me for a lawyer—a law- 
yer, indeed !—a fellow whose black suit is but the livery of the infernal master 
he serves.” : . 

Frank Forage burst into a violent fit of laughter directly his precise rival had 
taken his leave, and having cut one joke at the old gentleman's expense, has- 
tened to claim the fulfilment of Mr. Solid’s engagement. 

{At Hollyhock Hall, Punctilio, from his black suit, is supposed to be an under- 
taker, come to bury Miss Hollyhock before she was dead, and met with rough 
treatment accordingly.] 


CHAPTER V. 


Frank Forage, immediately after he had despatched the gentleman in black on 
the errand above narrated, sped to the fair Cecilia, and acquainted her with the 
success that had attended their plans. 1 

The tender couple waited until it was a full quarter past the time appointed 
by the precise Mr. Punctilio, and then hastened to demand from Mr. Solid the 
fulfilment of his engagement. : 

“Well, well,” replied that gentleman, “T must acknowledge I am fairly 
beaten,—and I must keep my word, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, sir,” returned the vivacious Frank, “you had better keep your word 
in this instance, in case you should want to give it to any one ona future occa- 
sion. That will do, I think, for an exlempere.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Cecilia, “I thought my good guardian would not hesitate 
to fulfil his promise. You will give your countenance to our union now, won't 
you, sir?” seal \ 

” «Yes, you will of course give your countenance to our umon, said Mr For- 

lage, “and so put a good face on the matter. Come, that isn’t so bad either. 

‘You are a strange fellow,” replied Mr. Solid, smiling @t the jocular compli- 
ment, “and I think your heart is in the right place.” at 

« Right place!” returned Frank ; “I fancy it is too, since my dear little Ce- 
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Cecilia blushed beautiful, of course. 
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“There, say no more about it,” said Mr. Solid. “Give me your hand, sir— 
Cecilia, yours. ‘Take her,” he added, joining their palms, “‘ mind and treat 
her kindly. And now, the sooner this affair is settled, the better,” remarked 
Mr. Solid ; “so ran you, Mr. Forage, and send Mr. Splice, the clergyman, to 
me. You know where he lives—only a few doors down the street, and I will 
arrange the wedding-day with him ; and you, Cecilia, can, if you like, put on 
your bonnet and accompany Mr. Forage ; for it would be a pity to separate you 
at this moment.” : 

“Come, then, Cecilia,” cried Mr. F. “for I am as anxious for the perform- 
ance of the bridal ceremony as your guardian himself. The bridal ceremony ! 
Yes! a bridal ceremony it is most assuredly, for it generally puts @ curb upon 
one for the rest of one’s days. ‘That will doto go with, I flatter myself ;” and 
Cecilia, having slipped on her chapeau de paille, Mr. Forage and she hastened 
towards the priest of Hymen, and fett Mr. Solid to his thoughts. — 

“ Well,” he said, turning the affair over in his mind, “T am fairly caught in 
my own trap; but, what could have detained Mr. Punctilio I am utterly at a 
loss to conceive. However, that’s his business, and not mine—thought better 
of it, maybe ; and perhaps its all for the best ; for, although I believe Mr. Punc- 
tilio to be the more eligible match of the two, yet, as the girl’s affections are 
centred on this rattle-brained but good-humoured flame of hers, I have no doubt 
her union with Forage will turn out well, and I shall have done my duty to her ; 
and so the sooner the knot is tied the better. The clergyman will soon be here, 
and I hope, with his assistance, to be quickly released from the very ungrateful 
office of catering for the happiness of a giddy, wayward girl. 

A tap at the door cut short Mr. Solid’s ruminations. 

“© Come in!” cried Solid. 

Mr. Peter Punctilio entered. 

‘*A gentleman in black !” inwardly exclaimed Mr. Solid. 
parson beyond a doubt.”’ ; 

“«T presume,” said Mr. Punctilio, “I have the pleasure of addressing Mr. 
Solid.” 

‘‘T am Mr. Solid, sir,” replied that gentleman. ‘ And, if! am not mistaken, 
the object of your visit is respecting the marriage of my ward?” 

‘« That certainly is,” responded Mr. Punctilio, ‘“ the interesting cause of my 
presence here. Weil, thank Heaven!” he added aside, ‘there can be no mis- 
take now.” 

‘* What I particularly wished to consult you upon was the fixing the day for 
the ceremony.” 

‘‘ Fixing the day for the ceremony! He’s in a precious hurry about it!” said 
Mr. Punctilio in an undertone. ‘Then, if I understand you rightly, sir,” he 
continued, addressing Mr. Solid, ‘the lady is perfectly agreeable.” 

“Oh, certainly, quite infatuated! The object of all her wishes.” 

“Oh, indeed! Well, really this is particularly gratifying. She certainly 
must have seen or heard of me somewhere or other. The dear creature !” 
The latter part of this speech was, of course, delivered aside. 

“To be sure,” continued the guardian, ‘“‘there was another suitor; but, as he 
was old enough to be her grandfather, and the girl didn’t care two buttons about 
him—” 

‘‘How could she do otherwise !’’ remarked the unconscious Mr. Pune- 
tilio. 

—‘ Why, oi course I thought it my duty to accede to her wishes. 
think I did right, sir?” 

‘Oh, perfectly right, sir,—perfectly right ; the vain old fool! What could 
he expect had he married the girl, but that by the time his horeymoon began to 
wane the horns would be making their appearance!” 

‘‘'The horns! how very strange for a man of his cloth!” muttered the as- 
tonished Mr. Solid. ‘‘ However, sir, I am glad you approve of my conduct.” 

** Why, sir, I do not exactly see how I could have done otherwise.” 

‘** You do me honour, sir.” 

** Touching, however, the celebration of the ceremony, understand me, sir,” 
continued Mr. Solid, ‘“‘although I have no wish that there should be any inde- 
cent haste in the affair, yet I do not want it delayed any longer than absolutely 
necessary. Now, sir, what day would you fix upon? Your experience in these 
matters far surpasses mine, of course. It must be some time since you first 
took orders !”’ 

‘* Why, yes; I’ve been in business many a year now,” replied Mr. Punc- 
tilio, thinking Mr. Solid alluded to very different kinds of orders to clerical 
ones. 

** Ay! and you must have married not a few in your time, no doubt ?” 

** T married not a few !”’ 

‘* Certainly ; and had many a child to baptize, of course ?”’ 

‘Thad manya child! What can he mean?” muttered the bewildered Mr. 
Punctilio 
‘ And buried some hundreds, I'll be bound !” 

‘ What the devil is he talking about! I never married any one yet.” 
‘The deuce you haven't !” 
‘No, sir; nor have I ever had a child by anybody, sir.”’ 
‘You never had a child, sir!’ Why, I never said you had.” 
‘You did, sir! You said that I had had many a one.” 
Yes; but I meant only to baptize.” 
* Sir, I don’t think you know what you mean?” 
* What did you say, sir!” 

‘T said, sir, that I'll be d—d if I think you know what you mean !” 

‘Then, sir, all I have to say is, that a man of your profession ought to be 
ashamed of himself to make use of such an expression !” 

‘“« My profession, sir! What do you mean by that ?” 

‘‘T mean, sir, that Piety seems only your profession, and not your practice ! 
A person like you, who is in the habit of preaching— ’ 

‘* Habit of preaching !” 

“Yes, sir, | repeat it, in the habit of preaching, and then to give vent to such 
horrible discourse, must be a sanctified old hypocrite.” 

‘* A sanctified old hypocrite! You're a pudding-headed old fool.” 

** Well, I'd rather be a pudding-headed old fool than a pious old rascal !” 

‘* A pious old rascal!” roared the exasperated Mr. Punctilio, who was just 
about to raise his cane, when the door suddenly opened, and in rushed Frank 
Forage, exclaiming, ‘‘ Here, Mr. Solid,—here is the parson !” . 

« The parson !” ejaculated Mr. Solid, staring at the two gentlemen in black. 
«“ Why, then, isn’t this gentleman (pointing to Mr. Punctilio) the parson !” 

‘** Parson!” cried Mr. Punctilio. ‘No, I’m no parson,—nor lawyer,—nor 
doctor,—nor undertaker neither !’ 

‘Then, upon my word, I have to beg you a million of pardons for my con- 
duct. But, you see, dressed all in black, I naturally mistook you for one of the 
clergy.” 


“yy—” 


“Oh, this is the 


Do you 


Mr. Solid imagined what was coming, and put his hand before the 
speaker's mouth, 
Then came the explanation. Mr. Solid was very sorry, but his ward was 
betrothed to Mr. Frank Foraze. Mr. Frank Forage tendered his humble apolo- 
gies for the trick he had played Mr. Peter Punetilio, but all was fair in love. 
And Mr. Peter Punctilio vowed he would return to his counting-house in Change 
Alley, and never again appear as the Gentleman in Black. 

N.B. To prevent “collision” the author of the above bagatelle begs to in- 
form all ad apte rs for the stage that he is at present dramatising it himself. 
————. 


MR. FORSTER’S LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Recently Published. 

lhis volume forms one of the series of the “Lives of Eminent British States- 
men,” in Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia ; and brings down the career of CROMWELL 
to the battle of Worcester. ‘lhe remainder of his history is to be embraced in 
another volume, which is also to contain sketches of his principal officers 

The faults and merits of this work closely resemble those of the compiler’s 
previous volumes in the series ; though perhaps more fully developed. The 
Life of Cromwell not only exhibits much reading amongst the historians and the 
fugitive publications of the day, but research amid the MSS. at the British Mu- 
seum. Lord Nugent has also placed at Mr. Forster's disposal a bundle of con- 
temporary letters, which abound in characteristics of the time, if they do not 
throw any very strong light upon the subject of the work. The materials thus 
collected are worked up with a knack of making things readable, and giving full 
etfect to the salient points they contain. On the other hand, there are strong 
marks of hasie and ready writing, little appearance of thought, and an evident 
determination to use up all available matter that the author has had the trouble 
of collecting ; so that the reader has sometimes to peruse a thrice-told tale, Mr. 
Forster and one authority figuring in the text, whilst the others are relegated to 
the foot-notes. It is true that these extracts are cleverly set, and amusing in 
themselves ; but they are certainly not biography, and as certainly destroy the 
continuity and march of the narrative. Another hindrance to completeness, is 
the circumstance of Mr. Forster having narrated some of the events with which 
Cromwell was connected in previous Lives, to which the reader has to be refer- 
red,—a thing, by the by, that could never take place in biography proper, which 
tells the life of the man, and not the history of his times. 

These seem defects of haste, and writing “to order.’”’ There are other faults, 
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‘s mind is to extremes in judgment and fustian in style ; 


the de medium between puff and falling foul ; and in order to produce a “tine 
eflect,”’ he resorts to Cxaggeration, eXpansion, ar d forced viva ity For exatn- 
nle, Oliver Cromwell's ancestors were originally Welsh, their name Williams ; 
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comers, the King jestingly gave him a ring, bidding him henceforth add it to his 


crest. This plain tale is set forth showman-wise, as follows, (omitting some 
page of closely printed foot-notes)— 

“The noble and illustrious race here pointed at was that of Thomas Crom- 
well, Earl of Essex, a man of humble birth, but who had risen to be Henry the 
Eighth’s Prime Minister, and Vicar-General of England, and whose sister had 
married into the family of Oliver’s ancestors. The latter were Welsh, and bore 
the name of Williams, until Sir Richard Williams—the issue of this marriage 
between the sister of Essex and Mr. Morgan Williams, ‘of Llanishen in the 
county of Glamorgan”—haying risen into favour and knighthood at Henry the 
Eighth’s court, by his own gallant prowess and the influence of his uncle, and 
having obtained, among other extensive grants of nunneries and monasteries at 
that time dissolved, the nunnery of Hinchinbrook and the abbey of Ramsey, in 
the county of Huntingdon, fixed his seat at the former place, and assumed theuce- 
forward the name of Cromwell, in honour of the chief architect of his princely 
fortunes. 

“Thus, from the chivalrous son of a Glamorganshire squire, the worldly pow- 
er and splendour of the family of the Cromwells took its rise, as from the farmer 
son of a brewer of Huntingdon it afterwards dated its immortality. This 
Richard Cromwell was one of the few favourites and servants of Henry the 
Eighth whom he did not send to the scaffold; and when, in the old Chronicles 
of Stow, we catch the dawn of his loyal fortunes, it is as though it gleamed re- 
proachfully down upon the terrible act which laid the foundation of the mightier 
fortunes of his great-grandson Oliver. On May-day 1540, a brilliant tournament 
at Westminster opens its lists before us, in which Richard Cromwell and others 
had proclaimed themselves to France, Flanders, and Scotland, the defenders of 
the honour and rights of their English king. Henry the Eighth looks on; and 
when Sir Richard Cromwell has struck down challenger after challenger with 
undaunted arm, forth from his deep broad chest rolls out the royal laugh of 
Henry—‘ Formerly thou wast my Dick, but hereafter thou shalt be my dia- 
mond.’ Then from the finger of majesty drops a diamond-ring, which Sir 
Richard picks up, and again presents to Henry ; who laughingly places it on 
his finger, and bids him ever after bear such a one inthe fore gamb of the 
demi-lion in his crest; and such a ring did Oliver Cromwell wear there when 
a left his farm at Ely to bear more formidable arms at the challenge of a 
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rom this it will be guessed, and it may be seen more clearly from other pas- 
sages, that Mr. Forster has been reading Carlyle’s French Revolution; where 
the forced and artificial style of personification and unnatural word-painting is 
carried to excess. But, bad as these peculiarities are in an original, they are 
worse in a copyist ; for they exhibit affectation, and show the writer more intent 
upon “ effects” than truth. Such is this fancy piece of Cromwell’s début in the 
Commons. Having supposed “that he and Hampden entered the House to- 
gether,” and given a minute sketch of the appearance of each, Mr. Forster thus 
proceeds— 

Imagine, then, these two extraordinary men, now for the first time together,* 
passing along the crowded lobbies of that most famous assembly, Hampdon greet- 
ing his friends as he passes, stopping now and then, perhaps, to introduce his 
country kinsman to the few whose curiosity had mastered the first emotion in- 
spired by the singular stranger, but pushing directly forward towards a_knot of 
active and eager faces that are clustered round a little spot near the bar of the 
House, on the right of the Speaker’s chair, in the midst of which stand Sir John 
Eliot, Sir Robert Philips, and Pym. The crowd make way for Hampden; the 
central figures of that group receive him amongst them with deference and 
gladness ; he introduces his cousin Cromwell ; and among the great spirits whom 
that little spot contains, the clownish figure, the awkward gait, the slovenly dress, 
pass utterly unheeded, for, in his few words, they have discovered the fervour, 
and, perhaps, suspected the greatness of this accession to their cause. Pym 
is soonseen to draw the new Member for Huntingdon aside, and witha fore- 
cast of his favourite sphere of action, initiates him into the case against Main- 
waring.” 

There are better things than this in the volume. The description of Crom- 
well’s different battles are often done with brevity and spirit; and the account 
of his manner of forming the Ironsides, though it imparts no new information, is 
characteristic of the man. Even these better parts, however, are constantly 
dashed with some affectation or bombast. By dint of extracts from other writers, 
the early life of Cromwell is brought very fully before the reader, in parts ; but 
here, as in every other stage, there is no wholeness—no transition from one 
point to another—none of the callida junctura, which is as necessary in concep- 
tion as in language. 

Still, there is frequently entertainment, and information too, to be found in 
these disjointed sections. Such are these two accounts of Cromwell’s youth ; 
both, however, given by an enemy after his death, and that enemy a hackney 
writer aiming at currying favour with the party in power. 


CROMWELL AT SCHOOL. 

‘* A biographer already quoted, describes these school days with characteristic 
force ; aud, remembering the writer's prejudice, we have little difficulty in sepa- 
rating false from true. ‘From A B C discipline,’ he says, ‘ aud the slighted 
schoolmaster of the free-school of that town (Huntingdon); where his book 
began to persecute him, aed learning to commence his great Irreconcileable ene- 
my ; for his master, honestly and severely observing that, and others his faults 


useful to some of our readers, should they ever, from the accidents of life be 
temporarily doomed to undergo that terrible suffering. We say temporarily, be- 
cause we suspect that all palliatives are limited b . Dick’s first proposition ; 
and that where the thirst arises from want of fluid in the system, all pallia- 
tives will very soon lose their effect. 

bes We have stated that thirst is a painful sensation, indicative of want of fluid 
in the economy. Its seat is in the back and upper part of the gullet. It seems 
to be, however, sometimes local only, and capable of being removed without 
adding to the existing fluids of the body ; simply by sucking any sapid substance, 
= thereby inducing a flow of saliva from the salivary glands of the mouth and 
gullet. 

“When the water is cold, it extinguishes thirst much better than when it is 
of the same temperature with our bodies ; showing that, besides its mere mois- 
tening etlects, it acts in some peculiar manner by altering the animal heat and 
the nervous conditions. Hence a less quantity of cold than of warm water 
equally or better stanches thirst. 

‘* When the body is very heated, by great exercise or atmospheric warmth, and 
transpiration by the skin is taking place, a draught of cold water strikes a sud- 
den chill through us and arrests that transpiration. In this case, the transpi- 
ration, which was tending rapidly to the surface, is thrown on the walls of the 
chest and belly; and hence the inflammatory effects which often ensue from 
this cause. In sucha case, water very cold, but in minute quantities, ta- 
ken into the mouth and slowly swallowed, effectually yet safely extinguishes 
thirst, in consequence of the great diflerence between its temperature and that 
of the body. 

*« There exist many liquids which quench thirst better than water; as, for ex- 
ample, acidulous liquors, such as the juice of acidulous fruits, waters acidulated 
with vinegar, with tartaric, oxalic, citric, and carbonic acids. So alsothe dis- 
tilled aromatic waters of mint, the waters of rose, orange-flowers, lemons, rue, 
&c., as well as the acidulous and the white wines; also perry, cider, beer ; 
also water mixed with a little red wine or alcohol. The juices of the natural 
botanic order cucurbitaceew, to which the cucumber, melon, pumpkin belong, also 
apoodily and effectually quench thirst. Isit from a aarcotic property that these 
so act? 

** The liquids just noticed, independent of their particular effects on the sto 
mach, have also the advantage of quenching thirst in small quantity. Further, 
they quench thirst durably, which liquids either too strong or too softly nutri- 
tious and sugary do not; the former of these destroying, by the heat which 
they immediately excite, the effect which they produce at the moment of being 
swallowed ; the latter scarcely quenching it at all. It is owing to this circum- 
stance that wines sweet and sugary, aromatic, very spirituous, and charged with 
much extractive matter—in other words, wines of much body, do not perfectly 
or durably quench thirst. Strong ale is open to the same objection. In the 
phlegmatic and cold constitutions of Northern countries, they, indeed, answer 
the purpose better. But in warm countries and in sanguineous habits, they ac- 
celerate the circulation, and produce nightly agitation, which soon destroy their 
thirst-slaking effects, and reproduce the evil more strongly than before. 

‘“* However, these same liquids, which, when taken into the stomach, produce 
disadvantageous effects and operate dangerously, may be made effectually and 
safely to quench thirst, if taken in such a manner as to act only onthe mucous 
membrane of the mouth and salivary organs, as by rinsing, without their being 
permitted to pass down into the stomach. Alcohol little concentrated, ordinary 
brandy, generous wines, some aromatic liquids, as distilled mint water, pastilles, 
some salts, as nitre, the roots of the umbelliferous or aromatic plants, all may be 
employed in this way ; but, in particular, it is alchohol which acts best in this 
manner, and which, without being swallowed, cures thirst most effectually and 
for the longest time. 


MAN AND SWINE. 

“*T may here take occasion to observe, that there is a remarkable similarity of 
constitution between man and the sow. Scrofula, which word is derived from 
the latin name of the sow, ‘scrof,’ is peculiar to man and swine. These last 
are also subject to apoplexy ; a friend of mine lost several by this disease. They 
are also liable to softening of the brain ; a disease rare, if at all to be met with 
among other brutes, but common in the human subject. They are also liable to 
tubercles inthe lungs and liver, to diseases of the heart, to ruptures of blood- 
vessels, accidents almost peculiar to mankind with them. And, more remarka- 
ble still, they are subject to a species of madness quite different from the hydro- 
phobia of dogs and other brutes, but bearing an exact resemblance to human 
insanity. This resemblance between man and swine I notice that Juvenal repre- 
sents the Jews as being in part aware of 

‘Nec distare putant, (that is, the Jews,) humana carne, suillam.’ 
— Satire xiv. line 98.” 

Juvenal does not, however allude to any known physiological resemblance, 
but to their superstitious avoidance of the flesh of pigs as if it were human. 

In taking leave of Dr. Dick, we may observe that he is of a family distinguish- 
ed for talent in professional and literary walks. His father was the celebrated 
Glasgow professor, well known for the logical beauty of his discourses, and for 
several theological works. His brother is the author of the Dissertation on 
Church Polity ; and here we have another brother contributing his quota to a 
knowledge of medicine. This is more than law, physic, and divinity. 
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(which like weeds sprung out of his rank and uncultivable nature), did, by cor- 
rection, hope to better his manners; and with a diligent hand and careful eye 
to hinder the thick growth of those vices which were so predominant and 
visible in him. Yet, though herein he trespassed upon that respect and lenity 
due and usual to children of his birth and quality, he prevailed nothing against 
his obstinate and perverse inclination. The learning and civility he had, 
coming upon him like fits of enthusiasm, now a hard student for a week or 
two, and then a truant or otioso for twice as many months—of no settled con- 
stancy. ; 

“¢ Among the rest of those ill qualities,’ continues this impartial biographer, 
‘which fructuated in him at this age, he was verv notorious for robbing of or- 
chards ; a puerile crime, and an ordinary tresspass, but grown so scandalous and 
injurious by the frequent spoyles and damages of trees, breaking of hedges and 
inclosures, committed by this apple-dragon, that many solemn complaints were 
made, both to his father and master, for redress thereof: which missed not their 
satisfaction and expiation out of his hide ; on which so much pains were lost, 


TATTERSALL’S AND THE TURF 
AUTHOR OF ‘* RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LORDS AND coM- 
mons,” ce. 

“ Tattersall’s! Who has not heard of the name! And yet how few can 
associate anything definite with it? It is true, that most people have a faint 
notion that it has something to do with horses ; but beyond that their knowledge 
does not extend. In the ear cf the sportsman and of the votary of the turf, the 
very sound of ‘ Tattersall’s’ has a charm of which none but themselves can have 
an idea. An illustrative chapter on ‘ Tattersall’s and the Turf’ will, therefore, 
I am sure, prove highly interesting to the general reader. 

‘‘Tattersall’s is a large house on the right-hand side of Hyde Park Comer, 
as you enter London from Knightsbridge. It is a place which answers the 
double purpose of an auction-mart for horses, carriages, gigs, &c., and for all 
descriptions of betting on the result of the leading horsc-races which take 
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that that very offence ripened in him afterwards to the throwing down of all | 
boundaries of law or conscience. From this he passed unto another more manly 
theft, the robbing of dove-houses, stealing the young pidgeons, and eating and 
merchandizing of them, and that so publiquely, that he became dreadfully sus- 
pect to all the adjacent country 


YOUNG CROMWELL AT A CHRISTMAS PARTY 
“Heath, in his ‘ Flagellum,’ relates it thus—‘ By these lewd actions he had 
so alienated the affections of his uncle and godfather Sir Oliver Cromwell, that 
he could not endure the sight of him; having, in his own presence in the great 


place ; not to mention various other modes of gambling. To the betting fea- 
ture of the establishment I shall refer more particularly hereafter. 
“In going into Tattersall’s, you pass down from Hyde Park Corner about 
| 


| forty yards, and enter a narrow way, very mews-like in appearance, which you 


proceed along until you come to a folding door, on your right hand, of consider- 
able dimensions. ‘This door opens into the yard, as it is called, which is about 
sixty or seventy feet in length, and fifty in breadth, and which, on great days, 
is so densely populated by the admirers of horse-flesh and the votaries of the 
turf, that you can hardly find standing room. On ordinary occasions, its chief 





hall of his house, where he magnificently treated King James at his assumption | 
to the crown of England, in a Christmas time, (which was always highly observed 
by him by feasting and keeping open house,) played this unhandsome and un- 
which the reader will be pleased to 
indulge me, because I have seen it raccounted by a worthy and learned hand. It 
was Sir Oliver’s custome in that festival, 
Revels, to make mirih for t 
and the music, and generally all mazner of 

Cromwell, having besmeared his own clothes and hands with surreverence, ac- 
midst of a frolicking dance, and so grimed him and others upon | 
every turn, that such a stink was raised, that the spectators could hardly endure 
whereupon the said Master of misrule, perceiving the matter, caused | 
hold on, and by his command to be thrown into a pond | 
adjoining to the house, and there to be sous’d over head and ears, and rinced | 
of that filth and pollution sticking to him; which was accordingly executed, 
Sir Oliver suffering his nephew to undergo the punishment of his unmannerly 
folly.’ *’ 
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*Nothing is surely so probable, since Cromwe!! would most likely, in any case, have 
come up to town with Hampden; but, considering that this was his first session, must 
almost of necessity have availed himself of the present introduction of his influential 
cousin. 
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DIET AND REGIMEN. 
superseding medical advice, or 
even to lay down rules for application to indiv idual cases, but to give the reader 
is called upon to perform at different 
with dictary and regimenal principles 


DR. DICK’sS 


The object of the Doctor is not to attem; 


a notion of the functions which our system 
periods of its existence, and to possess hin 


sound rule; for ‘ 





for general guidance A what agrees with you,” Is in the 
main the best regimen 
Dr. Dick’s book is divided into three parts The first, after describing and 
discussing our several stages of life, from infaney to old age, considers the pro- 
perties and effects upon the animal economy of the various kinds of victuals and 
drink, and the best times forourmeals. The next part is devoted tothe sul 
ject of exercis¢ volving an exam of different employments that may | 
he deemed to ¢ e health, with « ablution, and bathing, as well 
t} 1 ces ol and night, the , the sky influences, anda coun | 
v lif I t nvolves tl on ol 0 intelle il and moral | 
ste an Madness, and M | 
THIRST | 
As a 1 of his st r, we may ta ne of 
narks on | which w ® yuund curious. but mav possibly 


tenants consist of a set of persons who may be designated as a kind af hangers- 
on. Some of them are grooms, who have lost or relinquished their situations, 


j} and at present have nothing to do; very probably have become so indolent in 


their habits, that they would decline to do anything were employment offered 
them. Give them as much porter as they can swill, and allow them to talk 
with each other about horses, jockeys, and other sporting matters, and depend 
on it they will never dream of ‘ bettering theircondition.’ Others of the grouys 
who are to be seen in the yard at Tattersall’s, are men who were sporting clia- 
racters in their day, but who, having sported away all their money, can no longer 
Their appearance at once tells you 
But even now, in their altered 


indulge in their propensities for betting. 
that they have seen more prosperous times 
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| and reduced cireumstances, the rulmg passion, an affection for sporting matters, 


They lounge about the scene of their former 
It may seem passing strange, but it is neverthe- 
circumstance of being thus 


retains all its pristine vigour 
doings in the sporting world. 
less true, that they derive gratification from the 
suffered to remain in the place in which they were ruined, and in seeing the 
persons by whom their ruin was effected. Among the other persons who 
haunt the yard at Tattersall’s, are a fair sprinkling of broken-down shop- 
keepers, and bankrupt tradesmen, most of whom had either 4 partiality for 
gambling on horse-races, or carried on a too extensive mtercourse with the 


bottle. 
* * * . * * 


“There is a sort of piazza at the further part of the left side of the om 
which shelters from the rain a number of vehicles of all dé scriptions which are 
there constantly exposed for sale. From the farthest « d of this piazza, there 
branches off to the left a lengthened sort of lane, covert d at the top, which is 


set apart for the same purpose. As many as sixty or seventy vehicles, from 
the splendid carriage down to the humble gig, are frequently to be scen in this 
place—all intended for sale. I have sometiuncs thought that if some of the 


carriages which are here, could write thei tobiographies, we should have 
ge disclosures made to us respecting the rise, progress, and downfall 
r Where now are those to whom these carriages 
once belonged. and in which they lolled about in luxurious ease, never dream 
ine of what the end was tobe! Some are doubtless, after being reduced in 

~ pe rhaps died of a broken heart. Others, 


some stral 


of the votaries of fashion 


; clrcumstances, in their graves ; 
| it may be, are at this mom n poverty and exile. Worse still—who 
knows but some of them m « the mmates of a work-house 7 
“On the right side of the 1 there is also a piazza,-which, like the other, 
s eight or ten feet in brea ind which extends from the entrance up to the 
or whe! \{ | wr Tat, as he usually, in familiar language, 
an k, “ Travels in Town,” which will appear shortly, * d with 
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his it to ‘knock down’ horses. This is the space of ground 
pny ay ty ep oa are put up to the hammer are usually exhibited to 
the gaze of bidders and others, and where, if any one wishes to see a particu- 
jar animal trotted, he will find Mr. Tattersall willing and ready to give the 
word of command, to gratify his wishes. Along this piazza, while the sale 
is going on, there is always a crowd of persons; some of whom, by venturing 
too near when the animal is being trotted, occasionally receive rather severe 
kicks. 

“On the right hand, on entering the yard, is the counting-house. In the 
front, in the right-hand corner, is the spot m which Mr. T attersall places and 
mounts his rostrum, when about to put some of the ‘fine animals’ which fall 
into his hands, to the hammer ; and on the left is the most important place of 
all, namely, the betting-room, in which, as will be presently seen, many thou- 
sands of families have been ruined by the gambling habits of their representa- 
tives, whether in the capacity of husbands, fathers, or brothers. . This room one 
would suppose to be a spacious and comfortable apartment, it being, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a place for gambling en a large seale ; for everybody is 
aware that the gambling-houses in the metropolis are all fitted up, not only in a 
comfortable, but most of them in a style of the greatest splendour. Not so in 
case of the betting-room at Tattersail’s. It is on the ground-floor, and is a 
gloomy-looking, imperfectly ventilated, confined apartment, without a carpet, 
without any furniture worthy of the name, without anything, indeed, which 
could impart to it an air of comfort. And yet so intent are the various persons 
who frequent it, on their gambling pursuits, that they are seldom heard to grum- 
ble at the want of comfortable accommodation. It is often crowded—it is al- 
ways so on great days—with one of the most motley assemblages of human 
beings ever compressed into an equally limited space. There the proud and, 
in other places, overbearing nobleman, is on a footing of perfect equality with 
the clownish fishmonger, who spends most of those hours not devoted to busi- 
ness, in the tap-room of some humble wine-vaults. The foppish young aristo- 
erat, on the previous night the glory of Almack’s, the admired of all the lady 
admirers in the brilliant assemblage who frequent that place,—may be seen, not 
enly submitting to be unceremoniously jostled about by a bevy of pork-butchers, 
who, as if actuated by some unaccountable sympathy, are all forcing their way 
to the door at once, but familiarly conversing and betting with some rough un- 
cultivated Smithfield drover. 

“There are, in short, in the betting-room at Tattersall’s, on all important oc- 
casions, every variety of persons, from the high-titled refined aristocrat down 
to the individua!s whose callings in life are universally regarded as among the 
most disreputable which are known ; and all, as just stated, are there on a foot- 
ing of the most entire equality. Those who are for levelling all distinctions 
in society—who are the advocates of a social, if not a political, republic—would 
enjoy a gratification of the first order, were they to spend an hour or two, on 
any of the great days, at Tattersall’s. ‘They could not wish a better practical 
exemplification of their principles than they would witness there. 

“Tt is right to mention, in thus adverting to the indiscriminate commingling 
together of peers and plebeians at Tattersall’s, that of late years the personal at- 
tendance of noblemen has not been so great as it used to be. Many of our 
sporting omy appear at Tattersall’s by proxy; that is to say, they appoint 
agents, whom they authorise to bet and to gamble for them. 

“The number of subscribers to Tattersall’s is about three hundred. The 
subscription money is moderate oom being only one guineaa year, _ 

“The precise time when Tattersall’s was instituted is not known—a circum- 
stance which may be accounted for from the fact, that like many other celebrated 
establishments, it arose from small beginnings. It is, however, pretty generally 
understood to have originated about eighty or ninety years ago. Its founder 
was the grandfather of the present Mr. Tattersall. He was looked on as one 
of the most experienced men, in all matters pertaining to horse-flesh, in the 
kingdom. He commenced business simply as an auctioneer in the horse and 
carriage line ; and in that line soon obtained an extensive celebrity, as well as 

ot into a most lucrative trade. He also made a deal of money by the success- 

| running of one of his race-horses called Highflyer. Eventually he built an 
elegant mansion, which, with the view of perpetuating the memory of the ani- 
mal through whose achievements on the turf he had gained most of the money 
expended on it, he called‘ Highflyer Hall.’ Mr. Tattersall afterwards became a 
proprietor of the ‘Morning Post ’ newspaper, and derived a considerable yearly 
revenue from it. He also purchased the copyright of the ‘ English Chronicle,’ 
but whether it turned out a profitable speculation or otherwise, I am not able 


to say. Mr. Tattersall, at his death, left ahandsome fortune, as well as the | 


business, to his son. The latter also managed the establishment, with great 
success, for a long course of years. On his death it fell into the hands of his 
son, the present Mr. Tattersall. Mr. Tattersall has a brother who has an in- 
terest in the business, but he is comparatively little known to the public. No- 
body who ever saw Mr. Tattersall presiding in his rostrum during the sale of 
horses, can resist the conviction that Nature intended him for an auctioneer of 
those ‘noble animals.’ In the rostrum he is obviously in his proper sphere. He 
enters on his avocations with heart and soul. He has no ideas of happiness be- 
yond the auction-yard. ‘The very sight of the hammer, or rather of himself 
wielding the hammer, is to him an enjoyment of the first magnitude. His own 
voice, when expatiating in terms of praise of any horse that ‘is to be sold,’ has 
inexpressible charms to his ear. There is not a sound in the world that is half 
so musical to him,—except if be the sound of some voice whose proprietor is 
making a ‘ handsome bidding’ for the animal in the market. Mr. Tattersall, 
though a man of few words compared with the voluble scheol of auctioneers 
who have Mr. George Robins as their head, is a very adroit and successful 
knight of the hammer. He is dexterous in discovering who among all who sur- 
round him are the parties that really mean to buy, and to them in succession 
he earnestly addresses himself. His very look, unaccompanied with a single 
word, has, in innumerable cases, appealed so forcibly to some bystander, as to 
draw out ‘ another guinea for the horse,’ even when the person had fully resolved 
in his own mind not to advance, on any earthly consideration, a sixpence more. 
He holds in utter contempt the bombastical and unintelligible diction of Mr. 
George Robins: he not only deems it in the most miserable taste, but he re- 
gards it as a complete waste of time on the we of the auctioneer, and a posi- 
tive insult to the persons assembled. Besides, he is convinced that, by his 
own plain homely but expressive style, he ‘fetches’ afar better price for his 
“ fine animals’ than he would by the most high-sounding clap-trap sentences 
that human ingenuity could string together. He usually contents himself with 
mentioning the pedigree of the horse, praising him as one of the finest ever 
known ; affecting to be quite shocked at the idea of selling him at the price of- 
fered ; assuring the company that it would be positively giving him away, which 
of course neither he nor the proprietor can afford to do; and regretting that he 
cannot bid himself. 


__** When, however, he has any first-rate horses ‘ entrusted to his care,’ especially 
if he see seme noblemen or other parties around hin who are likely to ‘bite,’ 
he deviates from his usual course, and tries his hand at a little flattery of these 
persons, trusting to the potent effects of that commodity in procuring some bet- 


ter ‘biddings’ forthe animal. ‘There, my lords and gentlemen,’ will Tat ex- 
claim in such cases; ‘there’s a chance for you. You'll never get such a 
chance again. My lord duke, I know your stud is unrivalled; but this beauti- 
ful, this unrivalled mare, would be an honour an and ornament to it. Do you say 
three hundred and fefty* guineas for her! Three hundred and fefty guineas are 
bid: thank you, my lord duke, I admire your taste. She possesses rare blood ; 
just only look at the symmetry of her form; she is perfection itself. I could, 
but I will not, dwell on her matchless beauties,—they are not to be described. 
Only three hundred and fefty guineas bid for her. My lord duke, she will be 

ours if scme one does not Three hundred and sixty guineas are bid for 

er. I knew that she is too great a prize to be suffered to escape at such a 
ye Really, my lord duke, with your lordship’s known skill and taste in 
norse-flesh, I should be sorry if you allowed such an opportunity of proving that 
you — this taste, to pass. Three hundred and eighty guineas bid for her ; 
thank you again, my lord duke ; I’msure you'll not repent your bargain. Does 
any one say more for her! Three hundred and ninety guineas are bid. You 
‘see, my lord duke, your admiration of this beautiful and excellent mare is not 
peculiar. She will positively adorn your grace’s stud, as she did that of royal- 
ty when she belonged to it. Who says the four hundred guineas? She’s just 
a-going. One momentlonger, and off she goes. Her action, my lord duke, is 
beyond all praise ; she has no vice ; she is a perfect paragon in every way you 
can take her. I must knock her down, my lord duke; but I would seally be 
sorry to see you lose so noble and charming a creature for the sake of ten paltry 
guineas. Just say the four hundred guineas, and she’s yours. Thank you, my 
lord duke, for adopting my advice. I’m sure you'll never repent your bargain. 
Going—gone. She 1s yours, my lord duke.’ 5 


“Mr. Tattersall is a dark-looking man, with a rather full face, wearing a re- 
served expression. 


He is slightly under the middle size, rather stoutishly made : 
and very lame. His age appears to be from fifty to about fifty-five. The num. 
ber of horses he sometimes sells in one day is almost incredible. There are 
instances on record, in which the number hes been as high as one hundred and 
eighty. Upwards of one hundred is quite a common occurrence 
of carriages, gigs, harness, &c 
assisted by his brother. 

“Mr. Tattersall has the reputation of being an excellent-hearted man. 


is a great favourite with all who frequent his premises, or have occasion to 
business with him 


tlemanly appearance. 


: , to say nothing 
When the work in either way is heavy, he is 


He 
do 
His brother, who is considerably younger, has a very gen- 


* “Tattersall invariably substitutes the ‘e’ 


f “ue “imo ¢ 7 ’ 
end so forth.” or the ‘i’ in pronouncing ‘ fifty, thirty, 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
From Mrs. Jameson's ** Winter Studies and Summer Rambles.” 


In the following eloquent passages upon music and musicians, there are seve- 
ral beautiful truths. “The extract from Dr. Chalmers, which we have marked in 
italics, may help us to overcome the feelings of uneasiness, if not of disgust, 
with which we have occasionally listened to the conversation of artists of various 
kinds, but of one vanity. 

“In the different branches of art, each artist thinks his own the highest, and 
is filled with the idea of all its value and all its capabilities which he under- 
stands best, and has most largely studied anddeveloped. ‘ But,’ says Dr. Chal- 
mers, ‘we must take the testimony of each man to the worth of that which he does 
know, and reject the testimony of each to the comparative worthlessness of that 
which he does not know.’ 

“For it is not, generally speaking, that he overrates his own particular 
walk of art from over-enthusiasm, (no art, when considered separatelv, as a 
means of human delight and improvement, can be overrated,) but such a one- 
sided artist underrates from ignorance the walks of others which diverge from 
his own. 

“Of all artists, musicians are most exclusive in devotion to their own art, 
and in the want of sympathy, if not absolute contempt, for other arts. A paint- 
er has more sympathies with a musician, thana musician with a painter. Ver- 
net used to bring his easel into Pergolesi’s room to paint beside his harpsichord, 
and used to say that he owed some of his tinest skies to the inspired harmonies 
of his friend. Pergolesi never felt, perhaps, any harmonies but those of his 
own delicious art. 

““« Aspasia, he who loves not music is a beast of one species, and he who 
overloves it is a beast of another, whose brain is smaller than a nightingale’s, 
and his heart than that of a lizard!’ I refer you for the rest toa striking pas- 
sage in Landor’s ‘ Pericles and Aspasia,’ containing a most severe philippic, not 
only against the professors, but the profession, of music, and which concludes 
very aptly, ‘ Panenus said this: let us never believe a word of it!’ It is too 
true that some excellent musicians have been ignorant, and sensual, and dissi- 
pated, but there are sufficient exceptions to the swecping censure of Panenus 
to show that ‘imprudence, intemperance, and gluttony,’ do not always, or ne- 
cessarily, ‘open their channels into the sacred stream of music.’ Musicians are 
not selfish, careless, sensual, ignorant, because they are musicians, but because, 
from a defective education, they are nothing else. ‘The German musicians are 
generally more moral and more intellectual men than English or Italian musi- 
cians, and hence their music has a higher flight, and is more intellectual than the 
music of other countries. Music, as an art, has not degraded them, but they 
have elevated music. 

“It is impeaching the goodness of the beneficent Creator to deem that moral 
evilcan be inseparably connected with any of the fine arts—least of all with 
music—the soul of the physical, as love is of the moral universe. 

“The most accomplished and intellectual musician I ever met with is Felix 
Mendelsohn. I do not recollect if it were himself or some one else who told 
me of a letter which Carl von Weber had addressed to him, warning him that 
he never could attain the highest honours in his profession without cultivating 
the virtues and the decencies of life. ‘A great artist,’ said Weber, ‘ought to 
be a good man.’ 

“While I am ‘i’ the vein,’ I must give you a few more musical reminiscences 
before my fingers are quite frozen. 

“T had once some conversation with Thalberg and Felix Mendelsohn on the 
unmeaning names which musicians often give to their works, as Concerto in F, 
Concerto in B b, First Symphony, Second Symphony, &c. Mendelsohn said, 
that though in almost every case the composer might have a leading idea, 
it would be often difficult, or even impossible, to give any title sufficiently com- 
prehensive to convey the same idea or feeling to the mind of the hearer. 

“ But music, except to musicians, can only give ideas, or rather raise images, 
by association; itcan give the pleasure which the just accordance of musical 
sounds must give to sensitive ears, but the associated ideas or images, if any, 
must be quite accidental. Haydn, we are told, when he sat down to compose, 
used first to invent a story in his own fancy—a regular succession of imaginary 
incidents and feelings—to which he framed or suited the successiye movements 
(motivi) of hisconcerto. Would it not have been an advantage if Haydn could 
have given to his composition such a title as would have pitched the imagina- 
tion of the listener at once upon the same key? Mendelsohn himself has done 





the Hebrides,’ ‘ Meeres Stille und Gluckliche Fahrt,’ ‘The Brook,’ and others, 
| —which is better surely than Sonata No. 1,Sonata No.2. Take the Melusina, 
for example; is there not in the sentiment of the music, all the sentiment of the 
beautiful old fairy tale !—first, in the flowing, intermingling harmony, we have 
the soft elemental delicacy of the water nymph; then, the gushing of fountains, 


| the undulating waves ; then the martial prowess of the knightly lover, and the | 
splendour of chivalry prevailing over the softer and more ethereal nature ; and | 


then, at last, the dissolution of the charm; the ebbing, fainting, and failing 
away into silence of the beautiful water-spirit. You will say it might answer 
just as well for Ondine ; but this signifies little, provided we have our fancy 
itched to certain poetical associations pre-existing in the composer’s mind. 
Thus, not only poems, but pictures and statues, might be set to music. 
gested to Thalberg, as a subject, the Aurora Guido. It should begin with a 
slow, subdued, and solemn movement, to express the slumbrous softness of that 
dewy hour which precedes the coming of the day, and which in the picture 
broods over the distant landscape, still wrapt in darkness and sleep; then the 
stealing upwards of the gradual dawn; the brightening, the quickening of all 
life ; the awakening of the birds, the burst of the sunlight, the rushing of the 
steeds of Hyperion through the sky, the aerial dance of the Hours; and the 
whole concluding with a magnificent choral song of triumph and rejoicing sent 
up from universal nature. 


‘And then in the same spirit—no, in his own grander spirit—I would have 
Mendelsohn improviser the Ciieton. There would be the pomp and proces- 
sion of the sacrifice on the sea-shore ; the flowing in of the waves; the two 
serpents which came gliding on their foamy crests, wreathing, and rearing, and 
undulating ; the horror, the lamentation, the clash of confusion, the death- 
struggle, and, after a deep pause, the wail of lamentation, the funeral march ; 
—the whole closing with a hymn to Apollo. Can you not imagine just such a 
piece of music, and composed by Mendelsohn’? and can you not fancy the pos- 
sibility of setting to music, in the same manner, Raflaelle’s Cupid and Psyche, 
or his Galatea, or the groupe of the Niobe ?” 

From music we pass to Coleridge and Charles Lamb. 

“Of all our modern authors, Coleridge best understood the essential nature 
of women, and has said the truest and most beautiful things of our sex gene- 
rally ; and of all our modern authors, Hazlitt was most remarkable for his utter 
ignorance of women, generally and individually. 

“Charles Lamb, of all the men I ever talked to, had the most kindly, the 
most compassionate, the most reverential feelings towards woman; but he did 
not, like Coleridge, set forth these feelings with elaborate elogquence—they came 
gushing out of his heart, and stammering from his tongue—clothed sometimes 
in the quaintest of ironical abuse, and sometimes in words which made the tears 
spring to one’s eyes. He seemed to understand us, not as a poet, nor yet as a 
man of the world ; but by the unerring instinct of the most loving and bene- 
volent of hearts. 

‘When Coleridge said antithetically, ‘that it was the beauty of a woman’s 
character to be characterless,’ I suppose it is as if he had said, ‘It is the beauty 
of the diamond to be colourless ;’ for he instances Ophelia and Desdemona ; 
and though they are colourless in their pure, transparent simplicity, they are as 
far as possible from characterless, for in the very quality of beiag colourless con- 
sists ‘the character. ‘ 

" pm | of Coleridge reminds me that it was from Ludwig Tieck I first 
learned the death of this wonderful man; and as I, too, had ‘sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel and heard his words,’ the news struck me with a solemn sorrow. I 
remember that Tieck, in announcing the death of Coleridge, said in his impres- 
sive manner, ‘A great spirit has passed from the world, and the world knew him 
not.’”’ 

It is, however, some consolation for us to know that if, in his own time, too 
high, and imaginative for the masses, Coleridge left indelible impressions in the 
minds of the “ fit audience ;” that these, his survivors, are acting upon a wider 
and constantly spreading circle—that the world is beginning to learn to know 
the wondrous “old man eloquent ’—that the fragments of his mighty mind 
(alas! that he should have left little less than fragments !) are daily more 
eagerly sought after, more devoutly read. There is also another consolation : 
much of his genius, and all his exquisite feeling, survive in his son Hartley 
Coleridge. ; 





LL ——— —— 


MR. TELFORD, ENGINEER. 


The late Mr. Telford, civil engineer, for a few years before his death with- 
drew from his professional engagements ; and in this transition from a life of 
incessant activity to one of leisure, he was advised to select from his accu- 
mulated papers such as related to all the great works executed under his super- 
intendence, and the various improvements introduced by him during the third 
| part of a century of extensive practice in his profession. This employment— 
| always agreeable to a man, who has attained eminence, and lived beyond the 

Psalmist's cycle of threescore and ten—Mr Telford entered upon with plea- 
| sure, making his work in some degree biographical, and writing in the first per- 
| son. The result has just been published by one of his executors, Mr. Rick- 
man, and consists of a thick quarto volume and a large volume of engravings 
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been expended on the plates and the letterpress; and no author could wish to 
go down to posterity in a more h e shape. Could the venerable engi- 
neer have beheld this splendid book—his magnum—he might have been 
pardoned had he evinced a degree of complacency bordering upon pride and ex- 
ultation. We shall give our readers some account of its contents, introduci 
quotations from the lighter portions of the memoir, where they are not too. muc 
overlaid with scientific details. We have always felt a sort of personal inte- 
rest in the life and fortunes of Telford—chiefly because it is always pleasing to 
contemplate and to trace the progress of a man, rising from low beginnings and 
a humble station, by native talent and independent conduct, to great profes- 
sional fame, rank, and opulence. ‘I ever recollect with pride and pleasure,” 
says Mr. Telford, ‘my native parish of Westerkirk, where I was born, on the 
banks of the Esk, in the year 1757, and where also were born that eminent bro- 
therhood of the Malcolm family, four of whom have risen to high rank and the 
honour of knighthood in the service of their country.” His youthful oceupa- 
tions he thus describes :-— 

“The early part of my life was spent in employment as a mason, chiefly in 
my native district of Eskdale, a mountainous tract of the county of Dumfries, 
being the western march of the Scottish Border, which being pastoral is but 
thinly peopled, and where masonry operations consist chiefly in building dwell- 
ing-houses for the farmers, with the necessary appendages, varied only as the 
farm is arable or pastoral. Wherever regular roads were substituted for the 
old horse tracks, and wheel carriages introduced, bridges, numerous, but small, 
were to be built over the mountain streams; those, however, furnished consi- 
derable employment to the practical mason, and thus I became early experienc- 
ed in the requisite considerations and details. In this district landowners’ 
dwellings occasionally occur ; but the greater portion of the country being the 
property of the Buccleuch family, farm-houses are more used, and, to the cre- 
dit of that wealthy and excellent family, their tenantry reside in good habita- 
tions, and are in no want of the comforts of life. The parish churches are 
plain and simple, and the Manses of the Ministers differ little from the best 
kind of farm houses.” 

Mr. Rickman supplies some particulars respecting the early period of Tel- 
ford’s life. His father, a shepherd, died the same year in which his son was 
born. The mother survived till 1794. She always enjoyed the dutiful regards 
of her only son, who is said to have written all his letters addressed to her in 
printed characters, that she might read them herself without assistance—a very 
pleasing trait in the history of an eminent individual. ‘The orphan boy was al- 
so a shepherd, before he became a mason, and received the rudiments of edu- 
cation at the parish school. In the occupation of a shepherd, bodily labour is 
not much required; and young Telford being furnished with afew books by his 
village friends (he was always an insatiable reader) applied his little education 
to good purpose. A 

“Tt might have excited a smile,” says Mr. Rickman, “ in many of his friends, 
and probably Telford himself thought so, as he never hinted at the fact—that 
the earliest distinction he acquired in life was as a Poet! Nor does he seem 
altogether to have abjured the muses even at nearly thirty years of age, when 
he reprinted at Shrewsbury a poem, descriptive of the early scenes of his life, 
entitled ‘* Eskdale.” 

This poem is given in the appendix to the life, and we may inform Mr. Rick- 
man, that fifty others could have been added. The volumes of Ruddiman’s 
Old Edinburgh Magazine contain numerous pieces by Mr. Telford, signed 
‘‘ Eskdale Tam.” He lived on poetic ground, amidst the scenes of the finest 
old Scotch songs, green hills, remains of woods, ruined castles, clear streams, 
and the other adjuncts of a landscape of great poe and sylvan beauty. Dr. 
Armstrong, author of the poem on the ‘ Artof preserving Health,” and Mickle, 
translator of the Lusiad, were natives of Eskdale. Mr. Telford’s poem on his 
native district is a feeble imitation of Goldsmith, though written in a train of 
natural and pleasing sentiment. It seems, however, to have supplied a line to 
his friend Campbell, 

“ Whose airy summits mingle with the skies,” 
writes Telford, and the fourth line of the Pleasures of Hope is the same, with 
the substitution of “ sunbright ” for “airy.” Mr. Telford afterwards helped the 
poet to a more valuable line, which he could lawfully appropriate—a line in his 
will, leaving Mr. Campbell a legacy of £500. ‘Telford in his youth was tinc- 
tured with the then fashionable doctrines of democracy, which, according to 
Mr. Rickman, he abandoned in after life, ‘“‘but never conversing on political 


: ; ; hee We? | topics, and uniformly endeavouring to change the subject of any conversation 
this in the pieces which he has entitled ‘Overture to Melusina,’ ‘ Overture to 


which had that tendency.” We suspect he had a dash of Whiggism to the 
last—-but he was never what is called a politician. It is important to notice, 
that one of his earliest books was Rollin’s history, which treats of the arts and 
sciences of antiquity ; and in the plates accompanying these dissertations the 
embryo architect first beheld the graceful forms of Grecian temples, and read 





I sug- | 


natural senses of seeing and at 


of the excellence of their sculptors, 
At the age of 23, Telford removed to Edinburgh, being he says, master of 
his art as a mason, as practised in the county of Dumfries. This was in 1780, 
and at that time had commenced in Edinburgh the splendid improvements 
which have since been extended in every direction; this opened to him a new 
and extensive field for observation, where architecture is appropriated to the 
| purposes of magnificence. He seems always to have set great value on the 
| practical information thus acquired. , 
| ‘Youths of respectability and competent education,” he says, ‘‘ who contem- 
| plate civil engineering as a profession, are seldom aware how far they ought to 
descend in order to found the basis of future elevation. Not only are the 
requisite in the examination of materials, 
| but also the practised eye, and the hand which has experience of the kind and 
| and qualities of stone, of lime, of iron, of timber, and even of earth, and of the 
| effects of human ingenuity in applying and combining all these substances,—is 
| necessary for arriving at mastery in the profession: for how can a man give ju- 
| dicious directions unless he possesses personal knowledge of the details re- 
quisite to effect his ultimate purpose in the best and cheapest manner.” 
To carry out this manual exercise, he sometimes, in advanced life, took 
young men of merit, to whom he wished to be useful, from their books and 
drawings, and placed a mallet, chisel, or trowel in their hand! He seems to 
have remained only two years in Edinburgh. In 1782 he made his way direct 
| to London, and got employment at the quadrangle of Somerset-place buildings 
| He must then have exhibited superior talent, for he became known to Sir 
| Chambers, and Mr. Robert Adam, the two most distinguished architects of that 
| day. Sir William he describes as stiff and formal; Mr. Adam, playful and gay 
| The latter, of course, made the most favourable impression: “the interviews 
| with both,” he adds, with an honourable feeling, ‘convinced me that my safest 
| plan was to endeavour to advance, if by slower degrees, yet by independent 
| conduct.” The next step in his professional career was the superintendence ef 
| a large house ordered to be built in Portsmouth Dock-yard for the resident com- 
missioner, which engaged him three years, during which time he had an op- 
| portunity of seeing the various operations in founding and constructing docks, 
| wharf-walls, and similar works, which afterwards became his chief occupa- 
| tion. 
| Telford next settled in Shrewsbury, under the patronage of the town mem- 
| ber, Sir William Pulteney, who was originally a Border Johnstone, of the 
| family of Westerhall, in his native parish. 


! 


He now became a man of some 
“ mark and likelihood,’ and the county magistrate intrusted to him the super- 
intendence of a new jail. He next became regularly employed as the county 
surveyor, and seems to have superintended the building of no less than 42 
bridges. The most important of these erections by 

The gentle Severn’s sedgy banks, 


was Buildwas bridge, with a cast-iron arch of 130 feet span. A cast-iron 
bridge had been built about twenty years before, by John Wilkinson, but Tel- 
ford improved upon the design, and obviated some of the defects in the con- 
struction of the original, which, he says truly, formed an era in bridge-building. 
The formation of the Ellesmere Canal gave a different turn to his professional 
pursuits, and from that time he directed his attention solely to civil engineering, 
The Ellesmere Canal leaves the Cheshire shore of the river Mersey, about 
twelve miles above Liverpool ; from thence to the city of Chester is nine miles, 
and from Chester to Nantwich, twenty miles. The perpendicular rise from 
low water at Liverpool to Nantwich is 177 feet. This great work has two ex- 
tensive aqueducts, and keeps up a navigable communication of the river 
Severn, Dee, and Mersey ; it seems to have been completely successful, and the 
committee of management publicly testified their sense of the skill and science 
and economy with which it had been planned and executed by Mr. Telford and 
those employed by him. 

After having been engaged for ten years upon the Ellesmere Canal, and 
others of less importance, government employed him to survey the coasts of 
Scotland and the interior of the country; and his report terminated in esta- 
blishing two boards of parliamentary ~ommissioners, one fof making roads and 
bridges in the Highlands, the other for the Caledonian Canal. The new roads 
were, from the very nature of the intended improvement, to be carried through 
extensive districts, previously devoid even of a horse-track, and occasionally 
(as in the Tongue road) the lime for mortar, had to be carried upwards of twen- 
ty miles in sacks on horses’ backs, and in the Isle of Skye, arch-stones were 
imported by sea. There were in all 920 miles of new roads, and 1,177 bridges 
constructed in eighteen years—widely scattered over a mountainous country, 
and performed in a manner which reflects the highest credit on the parties con- 
cerned. Finer roads are not in the kingdom—and certainly the Highlands of 
Scotland owe a deep debt of gratitude for this great national undertaking. ‘The 
unassisted efforts of the inhabitants could never have brought this part of the 





| ma | country to the advancement and prosperity it has attained 
| We have seldom seen a more superb work; nearly £4000, we believe, have | 


The Caledonian Canal was many years in progress, and cost a much larger 
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sum than was contemplated. ‘The chief cause,” says Mr. ‘Telford, “‘ was the 
unprecedented warfare in which all Europe was involved during the time the 
works were in progress; the value of materials and labour rising from 30 to 50 

r cent., so that while the sum annually granted remaining the same, only half 
the quantity of work could be annually performed.” We believe the parliamen- 
tary grants were at length weppes, and the works had to be finished in an im- 

rfect manner—a source of the deepest regret. It would lead us too much 
into detail to describe the various expenses, obstructions, and delays which oc- 
curred to thwart the undertaking. Mr. ‘Telford intended that the Canal should 
be formed of a size to admit the largest class of Baltic and American traders, 
or to pass, on an emergency, such as ~— arise during war, a 32 gun frigate 
fully equipped, for which it was estimated that a uniform depth of 20 feet water 
would be necessary, with locks measuring 170 feet long by 40 feet in width. 
The idea of constructing a canal on so stupendous a scale, was characteristic 
of the bold and original genius of the engineer, and had this great work been 
completed in the manner then proposed, or had the execution of its details at 
zll corresponded to the magnitude and excellence of the design, it would un- 
doubtedly have formed one of the noblest monuments on record of national 
skill, enterprise, and magnificence. 

We shall not enter into an account of the Cheshire navigation and improve- 
ments, or the Birmingham and other Canals of Mr. Telford. He was ten years 





employed in the drainage of the great Fen Level in the counties of Cambridge, 
Norfolk, and Lincoln; the expence of executing what is called the Nene Out- | 
fall has been about £200,000; about 1,500 acres of land have been secured 
from the sea by a current embankment; a great portion of this land is now 
under cultivation, and about 4006 acres more will be gained in a few years. 
He constructed various docks and harbours, and the Gotha Canal in Sweden. 
The Dean Bridge of Edinburgh is one of his most beautiful designs ; the im- 
provement of the Holyhead Road, one of the most useful and arduous of his 
works. The chief obstacle in the whole line of the communication between 
London and Dublin, was the strait which separates the island of Anglesea from 
Carnarvon ; this the genius of Telford surmounted by his noble Chain Bridge 
at Menai, across the estuary, at the level of 100 feet above that tideway which 
had previously presented a decisive obstruction to travellers. ‘The total weight 
of iron work in the Menai Bridge is above 2,186 tons; in its breadth, there are 
16 chains ; each chain is composed of 935 bars; and the total length of the 
bridge is 1,710 feet, or nearly a third of a mile. Perfect safety is combined 
with elegance in this stupendous and beautiful triumph of the most consum- 
mate art. 

The last work of Mr. Telford seems to have been a survey and plan of Dover 
harbour, which he undertook at the request of the Duke of Wellington, in 
1834. The termination of his useful life now approached ; for on the 23d 
of August, in the same year, commenced the attack which terminated fatally 
on the 2d September. At the request of the institution of civil engineers, of 
which he was President, he was interred in Westminster Abbey. 

“Telford loved his profession,” says Mr. Rickman, “and was so energetic in 
any task before him, that all other motives became subordinate to it. He form- 
ed no matrimonial cennection, and lived as a soldier, always in service, without 
fixed habitation until he had reached that age which our forefathers deemed the 
usual close of life. Thus the acquisition and accumulation of property had al- 
ways been a secondary consideration with him. 

feu a copy of his will, dated in the year in which he died, and given in the | 
appendix to his life, it appears that Mr. Telford left legacies to the amount of | 
£16,600 ; certainly a small sum, when we consider it as the principal part of | 
the savings of so long a life spent in the execution and superintendence of pub- | 
lic works of magnitude. Some of his contractors, we have no doubt, made as | 
much or more bya single undertaking! His former clerks seem to have been 
left each £400—Southey, the poet Lauents, and Campbell, £500 each—the | 
institution of civil engimeers £2000—and the parishes of Westerkirk and | 
Langholm, £1000 each, in trust, for the formation of libraries, the interest to | 
be annually expended in the purchase of books. His other legacies are to pri- | 
vate professional friends, or their families. He was always a gencrous man, of 
the most simple tastes and unostentatious habits. Foreigners, distinguished by 
science and literature, who visited England, resorted regularly to Mr. Telford's 
house—Russians, Swedens, Germans, French, and Italians. What he knew | 
he communicated without reserve ; this M. Dupin has acknowledged in fit | 
terms, and the Emperor of Russia rewarded these unpurchased services by a | 
diamond ring, and with an order of Knighthood; he was a Fellow of the | 
Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh. 

Mr. Rickman dwells on the amiable and delightful character of his friend in 
the familiar intercourse of life, and remarks that -‘Telford’s position both in 
public and private, rendered him independent of favour or patronage ; and he | 
enjoyed the rare privilege of being his own master in the exercise of perfect 
impartiality, and of an undeviating adherence to what is abstractedly just and 
proper; his liberality was extended to all applicants who were recommended to 
him by merit.” This is confirmed by an interesting extract of a letter, pub- 
lished in the appendix, and addressed in February last to Mr. Rickman, by Mr. 
May, Clachdaharry, near Inverness :— ’ 

“ There is one trait to which I. may refer, because from it the observation of | 
his most intimate friends was carefulty excluded, but which, from the position I 
occupied, I could not escape from occasionally witnessing ; I mean his active 
benevolence in every case of misfortune or distress that was presented to him. 
Numerous applications of this nature were incessantly made to him ; and while 
in many cases the most liberal aid was afforded, I never knew an instance of un- 
kind rejection. The possession of any talent, literary, scientific, or mechani- 
cal, was an irresistible passport to his bounty ; although he seldom failed to ac- | 
company it with rebuke, more or less gentle, yet conveyed in his own peculiarly 
effective manner, on the indiscretion and irregularities which too often led to | 
the application. But even without any application of this sort, numbers, parti- | 
culedty of his poor countrymen, experienced the frequent effects of his benevo- 
lent aid; for, among other seemingly latent qualities, he ever retained that 
strong attachment to the land of his birth which is said to be peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the natives of the northern division of Britain.” 

Of the professional works of our distinguished countryman, we can hazard no 
opinion ; their importance and his reputation must be held as the test or guaran- 
tee. Apart from the utility of his labours, and of the genius with which they 
were planned and executed, the example of his life must have been important 
in directing attention to extensive public works—to engineering and improve- | 
ment ona scale of grandeur suited to the dignity of this great empire. The | 
British government has lagged behind some of the continental states in zeal for 
science, and encouragement of the skill and enterprise of the nation. We 
have all inscribed on our banners, Lord Grey’s talismanic word—*“ Retrench- 
ment ’—an admirable motto, but surely not intended to cover a peddling hux- 
tering economy, unworthy the first commercial empire in the world. Mr. Tel- 
ford, we do think, lifted the public mind a little above this creeping atmosphere. | 
Then, he afforded on excellent pattern to men of science to be free and liberal | 
in their communications with each other, to extend the boundaries of useful | 
knowledge. Above all, his vxample must teach the humblest not to despond | 
under adverse circumstances, or to fold their hands in despair. Many a young 
engineer and mechanic will, we hope, recollect that Telford seized every oppor- | 





tunity to acquire information, and that if he had not perhaps pored over the 
plates and descriptions in Rollin’s history, by his fireside, or in the open air, 
while he herded sheep, he would not have risen to be President of the Society 
of Engineers, and a man whom kings delighted to honor. And should they at- 
tain acertain degree of eminence, they may recollect also that Telford never 
slacked in his efforts, or reposed on his past exertions. Some of his best 
works were planned when he was above sixty, and when he was in the en- 
joyment of easy circumstances and high reputation. Let them, therefore, 
persevere, Telford's latter days were a fine commentary on the text of Shaks- 
peare— 
‘“« Perseverance, dear my lord, 

Keeps honour bright : to have done, is to hang 

Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 

In monumental mockery. Take the instant way ; 

For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 

Where one but goes abreast ; keep then the path, 

For Emulation hath a thousand sons, 

That one by one pursue ; if you give way, 

Or hedge aside from the direct forth-right, 

Like to an entered tide, they all rush by, 

And leave you hindmost.”’ 

———— 


Vavieties. 


Christmas of old—An account of Admiral Russel’s punchbowl, and of his 
noble treat at Cales, alias Cadiz, in Spain, on Christmas-day, in the year 1695, 
according to the relation of Dr. Oliver, who was present at the entertainment : 
—There was in the middle of a garden of lemons and oranges (which garden 
belonged to Don Predo Velasco, Governor of Calos) a fountain which was set 
with Dutch tiles in the bottom and sides, and was made as clean as a Japan 
punch-bowl. In this fountain, on Christmas day, was poured six butts of water, 
half a hogshead of strong mountain Malaga wine, two hundred gallons of brandy, 
six hundred weight of sugar, twelve thousand lemons, and nutmegs and sugar 
in proportion. ‘The Admiral hired the Governor's house, belonging to the gar- 
den, and resided there all the winter. He invited all the English and Dutch 
merchants, and officers belonging to the fleet to dine with him; there was 100 
dishes of fresh meat, besides many other dishes of rarities; but such a flesh 
feast was neyer seen in Spain before. He also roasted on ox for the benefit of 


| “my gravity vanishes, and my gravitation begins to operate.” 


| was the sapient reply. How much existing squabbling is precisely of this des- 
| cription ! 


| Cadi. ‘ Were you,” said that officer, “‘ passengers on board the Metternich 


| —* They wantshee too muchee dollar for the fishee.”’ 


the company. Dinner being ended they marched in order to the fountain, or 
punch bowl, where on the punch was floating a little boat with a boy in it, and 
cups to serve it out tothe company. The admiral began the allies health ; and 
having drunk what they thought fit, they drew off, and in went the mob, with 
their shoes and stockings and all on and had like to have turned the boat, with 
the boy over, and so he might have been drowned in punch ; but, to prevent fur- 
ther danger, they sucked it up, and left the punchbowl behind. This is a com- 
cal, but a very true relation, and worth noting —From Moore’s Almanack of 
1711. 

John Kemble.—“ Pray, sir,” said a green-room lounger to Mr. John Kemble 
during the run of the elephant at Covent-garden Theatre, “is not the man very 
nervous who rides upon the real elephant?’ ‘ Nervous, sir!”’ replied Kemble, 
in that deep hollow tone which was the particular characteristic of his voice, 
** What must I have been when, riding on the sham ele hant, I heard the hind 
legs say to the fore legs, ‘Get on, or your eyes I shall be down?’ "—Mu- 
sical World. 

The diamond necklace presented to the Queen by Reschid Pacha, on behalf 
of the Sultan, contains some of the finest diamonds that have been seen in this 
country. The value is estimated at above £5000. Her Majesty thanked the 
Ambassador in French, and gracefully placed the necklace on her beautiful neck. 
The Duchess of Kent’s bracelet is also very fine, but the diamonds are smaller 
than those in the Queen’s. Her Majesty has received a cadeaw from the 
Queen of Belgium, containing one dozen pairs of velvet slippers, embroidered, 
under the direction of the Queen herself, by a first-rate artiste at Brussels. 
They are worthy of the prettiest foot in Eurape, which, by common consent, 
belongs to Queen Victoria, and are much approved of by Her Majesty, who has 
for some time preferred velvet slippers to any ether description of chausswre.— 
Herald. 

Legal Learning.—The father of a country farmer having died without a 
will, the farmer went to consult a lawyer, and began thus :—Are you a silly vil- 
lian? (civilian). The lawyer immediately said,do you come here to insult me? 
he said yes (meaning consult.) hen what do you want, said the lawyer angrily ? 
Why my father died detested (intestate) and against his will (without a will), 
and I want to know if I can be his executioner (executor. ) 

Not so Bad as Expected.—In the melodrama of the Caravan, a dog named 
Carlo played a principal character. Dignum, the singer, was also in the picce. 
One evening the latter went up to Sheridan, and, with a grave face, informed 
him that he had some bad news to relate. Sheridan eagerly inquired what it 
was, to which Dignum answered, that he felt himself so hoarse as to be unable 
to get through the songs. Sheridan, seizing him by the hand, rejoined, “ My 
friend, you have relieved my mind of a weight; I thought the dog had been 
taken ill.” 

The Lake Asphaltites—Our whole party, consisting of five persons, plunged 
in, and remained some time inthe lake. Though the assertion be not true, 
that a flat dense mass of iron will be sustained on the surface, yet a man who 
cannot float elsewhere finds no difficulty here ; having proceeded some way in- 
to the lake, till his shoulders are nearly immersed, his feet are actually borne 
off the ground, and he walks as it were on water, or else his legs are forcibly 
raised, and he is compelled either to float or to swim. To sink or dive would 
require some effort.—Elliot’s Travels. 

Stamp Duty.—The stamp duty on receipts was first imposed during the ce- 
lebrated Coalition Administration, which gave occasion for the following jeu 
d'esprit, at the time generally attributed to Sheridan. 

““T would,” says Fox, ‘a tax devise, 
That shall not fall on me ;” 

“Then tax receipts,’ Lord North replies, 
‘“‘ For those you never see.”’ 

“lial Account of one’s Father's Attractions.—Though my father was neither 
young—being forty-two—nor handsome, having lost an eye—nor sober, for he 
spent all he could get in liquor—nor clean, for his trade was oily—nor without 
shackles, for he had five children—yet women of various descriptions courted 
his smiles, and were much inclined to pull caps for him.—Hutton’s Autobio- 
graphy. 

Chain of Beings.—Bitumen and sulphur form the link between earth and 
metal—vitriols unite metals with salts—crystallizations connect salt with stones 
—the amianthes and lytophites form a kind of tyre between stones and plants 
—the polypus unites plants to insects-——the tube-worm seems to lead to shells 
and reptiles—the water-serpent and the eel form a passage from reptiles to 
tish—the anas nigra are a medium between fishes and birds—the bat and the 
flying squirrel link birds to quadrupeds—and the monkey equally gives the hand 
to quadrupeds and to man.—Scotch Paper. 


A Good Parliament Man.—* I think,” said a farmer, ‘I should make a good 








Parliament man, for I use their language. I received two bills the other day, 
with requests for immediate payment ; the one I ordered tobe laid on the table, 
—the other to be read that day six months !’’ 


Gravity and Gravitation.—A schoolmaster who was as fond of the use of 
his grog as the use of his globes, was asked the difference between gravity and 
gravitation.—‘* When I’ve drunk five glasses of grog,” replied the pedagogue, 


Modern Parliamentary Tactics —‘ Where are you going Sawney!” said a 
y going 
Scotch journeyman baker to another.—‘ E’en to the club to contradict a bit,” 








A West Indian Morrison has been advertising pills to cure all sorts of dis- 
order, “purely vegetable.” The fellow was charged with imposition and 1gnor- 
ance, but maintained the perfect truth of his description of his pills, as ‘‘ purely 
vegetable.” Upon investigation they turned out to be pease soaked in a decoc- 
tion of liquorice. 

A Word and a Blow.—The Prince Metternich steamer lately arrived from 
Trebizonde at Constantinople. Two cases of plague having declared them- 
selves on board, strict orders were given that the crew and passengers should 
undergo a severe quarantine. ‘Two Persians disregarded this order, jumped 
overboard, and swam to shore. They were arrested and conducted before the 


steamer?” “Yes.” ‘ Did you break the quarantine '” ‘“ Yes.” The Cadi 
made a sign, and the two heads were rolling at his feet. 

Chinese Billingsgate.—The Chinese have literally in every sense a Billings- 
gate of theirown. Mr. Downing informs us, that on hearing a dreadful alter- 
cation he asked his interpreter the cause, who informed him in broken English 


Musical Tree.—In the neighbourhood of St. Quentin stood a remarkable tree, 
from whose roots dull sounds were frequently heard to issue. It had excited 
much surprise and alarm among the inhabitants of Nauroy and the circumjacent 
parishes, but the mystery is now unravelled. ‘The enchanted tree is a very 
strong beech, at the summit of which two branches crossed each other, in such 
a manner, that when the wind blew, a vibration took place, which resounded as 
far as the roots. By order of the Mayor, the axe has destroyed the charm, and 
imparted tranquillity to many a troubled spirit. 

Arab Mourning.—The wearing of mourning appears to have been a custom 
of both sexes among the Arabs in earlier times, for the black clothing which 
distinguished the Abbasee Khaleefehs and their officers was originally assumed 
in testimony of grief for the death of the Imam Ibraheem Ibn Mohammad. It 
has, however, ceased to be worn by men, as indicating a want of resignation to 
the decrees of Providence, and is only assumed by women on the occasion of 
the death of a husband or near relation, and not for an elderly person. In 
the former cases they dye their shirts, head-veils, face-veils, and handkerchiefs, 
of a blue or almost black colour, with indigo; and sometimes with the same 
dye, stain their hands and arms as high as the elbows, and smear the walls of 
their apartments. They generally abstain from wearing any article of dress of 
a bright colour, leave their hair unbraided, and deck themselves with few or no 
ornaments. They also cease to make use of perfumes, kohl, and henna, and 
often turn upside-down the carpets, mats, cushions, and coverings of the dee- 
wans.—Lane’s Arabian Nights. 


The Toorkoman’s Mode of providing Lodgings- -In the course of half an hour 
as we sat under our shade, we observed one of their wooden houses proceed- 
ing, as if self-moved, along the plain, from a distant cluster, and approaching 
to where we were. But as this singular phenomenon came near, we detected 
the twinkle of many feet beneath it, and discovered that it was our friend the 
Beg, who, with half a dozen people, was thus bringing an old house upon his 
shoulders, for our private accommodation ; and there they placed it, right in 
the middle of the plain, just as you would put a bell-glass over a plant—all 
tight and ready ; and into it straight we walked, and found it a most comforta- 
ble concern. ‘The black felt walls were lifted a little from the ground on all 
sides, to admit the soft breeze, and there we were at once pleasantly housed.— 
Frazer's Journey, &¢. 


LIFE AND LABOURS OF CUVIER. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 





It is now nearly four years since we attempted to give our readers an idea of | 
the life and labours of the Baron Cuvier, and we think it our duty to return to | 
the subject, because, notwithstanding the publication of five authentic éloges, | 
and one equally authentic volume of memoirs, there exists still a most unpar- | 
donable ignorance in the minds of many, concerning this truly great man Ve 
shall do our best to supply the deficiency ; but ages must elapse before the ex- 


| 








must pass away ere we be allowed to remark freely upon the character and con- 
duct of those who opposed him, and which influenced some interesting portions 
of his private history. 

Varied as were the services of the Baron Cuvier, he is interesting in almost 
every point of view ; as a man, a savant, a legislator ; as the great meliorator 
of education, and as the promoter of the Protestant religion in France. It 
might have been supposed then that such a rare combination would. have be- 
stowed on him universal reputation ; but we can safely affirm that at least one 
half of the British nation never heard of him, and that two-thirds of the other 
half view him simply either as an anatomist, or an infidel. Nothing can be 
more utterly unjust. 

There have been few, if any, really great men of whose peculiar talents 
there was not some juvenile indication. e early youth of the Baron Cuvier 
was strongly imbued with sparks of the flame which burned so brightly in after 
life, and the naturalist, the legislator, and the statesman, may be seen and re- 
cognized in the boy, the student, and the tutor. Every circumstance of his 
young life seems to have had a strong bearing on the rest ; his family had beem 
the victims of religious persecution, and were much impoverished when driven 
to settle at Montbeliard ; his delicate health gave him the habit of seeking 
amusement in quieter pursuits than those setlatved by the stronger and more 
robust ; he learned early lessons of discipline and order at the knees of his firm 
yet gentle mother ; it was she who, while nurturing every good and moral feel- 
ing, and watching with judicious care and affection over the ailings of infancy 
till they were converted into an active and wholesome temperament, yet accus- 
tomed him to employment and obedience ; she it was who taught him his first 
hymns, and took such advantage of his capabilities, that he always went to 
school better prepared with his tasks than any other of the pupils. According- 
ly we find that one of the strongest feelings in Baron Cuvier’s mind, was his 
unceasing affection for his mother, the admirable guide of his earliest years ; 
and domestic happiness thus imprinted on his recollection, was sought for by 
him as the great solace of after-life. 

Having distinguished himself at the schoois of Montbeliard, Georges Cuvier 
became one of the candidates for the theological university of Tubingen. The 
theme he composed on that occasion deserved to be ranked among the highest 
of the contending productions, and every one round him felt certain that he 
would be chosen; the animosity however of one of the professors whom he 
had ridiculed in some youthful sally, prevented his entering the class elected 
for Tubingen, and his destination was consequently chauged. This early dis- 
appointment and mortification were deeply felt by the yorng scholar, who had 
not lived long enough to know that what we consider misfortunes often prove 
the greatest blessings. Cuvier's, however, was not a mind to be baffled by 
one disappointment, however, severe ; and as theological studies were now use- 
less, he had more leisure for others ; to one of these he devoted himself with a 
zeal and delight which amounted almost to a passion. Buffon had thrown over 
him the spell which he had also shed over so many others, by the eloquent ma- 
gic of language, the richness of imagination, and the lofty importance which he 
attached to the study of natural history. Scarcely of an age to appreciate them 
to their full extent, the writings of this extraordinary man had yet taken fast 
hold of the youthful Cuvier ; every spare moment was devoted to their perusal, 
and not only did he copy all the figures contained in the edition lent to him by 
a relative, but he even drew also the animals of which there were merely writ- 
ten descriptions. His drawings, which however were not confined tothe re- 
presentation of animals, were laid before the Princess Royal of Wurtemberg, 
and honourable mention was made of his talents. The Princess was interest- 
ed, and the reigning Duke, Charles of Wurtemburgh, arriving soon after, she 
submitted the drawings to him. He sent for the boy, andon examining him, 
was so delighted with his answers, that taking him under his peculiar protect- 
ion, he gave him a presentation to his academy at Stuttgart. 

The school was military, the scholars wore uniforms, and were under the 
orders of a colonel! and a major ;* but the instructions were by no means confined 
to those of a military nature ; classics, philosophy of all kinds, mathematics, 
commerce, the management of forests, finance, administration, medicine, law, 
the fine arts, oratery, metaphysics, natural history, in all its branches, and many 
other things were there taught, all of which were followed with ardour by you 
Cuvier, of whom it was even then remarked, that he was not contented wit 
merely skimming the surface, or learning by rote, but understood the philosophy 
of the sciences he studied. 

Natural history was still a favourite pursuit, but it was cousidered by him as 
a relaxation from the severer subject of the law, the leading object of his men- 
tal exertions. Four consecutfve examinations in various branches of learning, 
embraced by the upper classes of the academy, and in which he eminently dis- 
tinguished himself, procured himthe Cross of Chevalier, an order of merit which 
was rarely bestowed, and which placed the wearer under the immediate direc- 
tion of the Duke, as destined for the highest departments in the administration 
of his native country. ‘That country, however, soon became disorganized ; his 


| patron was obliged to abandon it; and he himself, after a short visit to Montbe- 


liard, accepted the office of tutor in the family of a nobleman in Normandy. 
This was indeed a change when compared to the views in which Cuvier had 
been educated at Stuttgart ; but the tutor in the house of the Count d’Héricy 
was not a dependant; he was considered asa friend, had opportunities given 
him for his own improvement, and mingled with the society which visited the 
house. It proved in fact an advantage to the subject of our memoir, inasmuch 
as it became the stepping stone to that career in which he afterwards immortal- 
ized himself. It was an advantage also in another sense, for it sheltered him in 
those times of anarchy and horror, when the good, the learned, and the innocent, 
were the especial victims of popular fury. In the quiet retreat of the Chateau 
de Fiquinville, his amusements consisted in drawing, dissecting, and examining 
various objects of natural history ; and his vicinity to the sea caused him par- 
ticularly to give his attention to the inhabitants of that element. Accustomed 
to examine every thing thoroughly, to follow it through all its bearings, to gene- 
ralize the views to which it gave birth, to seize on its most important features, 
and patiently study the minutest details, not to lose himself in these, but by 
amassing, to gain a better comprehension of the whole; the few years thus 
passed had doubtless the happiest influence over the rest of Cuvier's life. He 
was at no trouble concerning his maintenance, and consequently was not obliged 
to hurry over a subject in order to be ready for the printer; and he thus had 
ample time to verify his observations by repeating them—to collect a number 
of facts, and to judge and reflect upon all he did. He was an excellent bota- 
nist ; and his enlarged and philosophical mind, while doing justice to the great 
reformer Linnzus, could not but be struck with the natural system of De Jes- 
sieu ; and even at that early period, his thoughts constantly dwelt on the ap- 
plication of its principles to zoology. Cuvier’s first essay was on the lowest 
class of animals, and his discoveries already began to make important revolu- 
tions in natural history ; but as we are now about to dwell on his public labours, 
it may be as well to throw a rapid glance over the state in which he found 
those several branches of this science, which were connected with his future 
pursuits; by so doing, a better estimate may be formed of the services he 
rendered to it, and the assistance which he received from his predecessors. 

The absurd fables of ancient authors on the subject, the repetitions, the in- 
terminable synonymes which obscured natural history were falling into desue- 
tude, and a better light dawned upon it in the endeavours of some remarkable 
men, who, by developing new ideas, and rejecting falsehood, in a manner which 
outstepped the age in which they lived, roused the attention of the civilized 
world. Then came Linneus and Buffon—the former, by his precise and easy 
method, so nearly sufficing for all that was then known; and Buffon, by his 
daring views, his eloquence and grace, so far enchanting the minds of men, that 
the two seemed to have done all that could be done, and to have exhausted the 
materials afforded by nature; so that whoever were their successors, they 
must be but humble imitators. Those two great men however had but just 
sounded a note which was to be echoed and re-echoed from the uttermost parts 
of sea and land. A spirit was awakened; and the treasures of information 
poured in, in such multitudes as to prove that nature, far from exhaustion, was 
too rich and fertile ever to want resources. The inadequacy of an artificial 
system began to be felt ; nature herself contradicted it, and an arrangement 
more according to her laws became a matter of necessity. 

The anarchy which followed was but the attempt of various zealous students 
to adopt a classification sufficient for the purpose ; but none, with the excep- 
tion of Bernard de Jussieu, was found to have built upon a solid basis. Specu- 
lation succeeded speculation, but the only result was respect for « ach effort, or 
admiration of its ingenuity. Camper, Blumenbach, Hunter, Daubenton, Vieq 
d’Aayr, and others, had directed their endeavours towards comparative anatomy. 
De Saussure, Deluc, Pallas, and Werner had done wonders for geology, but the 
formation of the earth, as characterised by organic remains, Was a8 yet unknown; 
none had yet viewed these hidden treasures of preceding ages in any other light 
than that of curiosities, or remains of the Deluge ; none had dreamed that they 
were to reveal the history of the planet on which we live, much less attempted 
to bring together and arrange the fragments so discovered, and thence obtain 
certain indications of the perfect animals of a former period. The strict follow- 
ers of the two great men first mentioned, who will ever stand gloriously forth as 
marking one great era of natural history, had rather adopted their defects than 


their perfections ; the latter would doubtless have led them further than their 
masters, but that which with them was a slight blemish in a magnificent whole, 
became with those imitators the principal character. The disciples of Linneus, 


for instance, adopted his dry, concise phrases, without considering that he him- 
self looked upon his system as the mere scaffolding for a much more important 





* We particularly mention this, because a report has existed of-M. Cuvier having at 
one time been inthearmy. The nature of that academy, and a visit once paid by him 


| with his father to his former regiment, when on duty in the neighbourhood, form the sole 
tent of the impulse he has given to others can be measured, and generations | foundation for this report. 
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edifice ; and those of Buffon admired his brilliancy and grandeur, without recol- 
fecting’ that he thus ornamented established facts. Something like a relapse 
into former erring systems took place ; the characters belonging to genera again 
became confounded with those of species ; in many instances the same object 
was described several times over in its different stages, each stage considered 
as a separate being ; and errors were thus multiplied till the former chaos seem- 
ed about to reappear for the scientific world. ' q 

The class Vermes, which had been left in utter confusion by Linneus, as if 
unworthy of entering into the scale of beings, received a slight melioration from 
Bruguiéres, who brought the Annelida together; and Pallas pointed out that 
the absence or presence of a sheli could not form the basis for their distribution, 
but he published his gimeeee of the truth before they were matured, and never 
pursued the subject further. The circulation of insects being wholly unknown, 
that class was united to the crustacee. 

The works of the anatomists above mentioned had been confined to isolated 
facts—stated without any ultimate view, or without offering any comparison. 
Few objects had been thoroughly examined; one had selected an individual 
part of the human fraine—another had dwelt upon some curious mechanisin of 
the muscles; some had sought for special characters in internal organization ; 
but no one had amassed these scattered observations, precious as most of them 
were. Daubenton had indeed piled up a few skeletons in the museum, butjafter 
Buffon’s coolness towards him, the osteology of quadrupeds was wholly neglect- 
ed in the continuance of their joint work. 

M. de Lacépede had been the latest writer of eminence concerning ichthyo- 
logy ; he had enormously increased the catalogue of fishes, and had classed 
them in one great table, in which the branchial coverings formed a new feature, 
ingeniously combined by the author with those wh cli Linneus had employed 
before him. His work was written under the most unfavourable circumstances, 
and during the period when France was isolated from all other nations, and be- 
came the scene of frightful struggle and bloodshed. Even the great work of 
Bloch was not at De Lacépede’s disposal when he began to publish, and is not 
quoted by him till his fourth volume. His list was taken from Gmelin and Bon- 
naterre ; and upon them and a few accidental opportunities he founded his clas- 
sification. Those opportunities frequently consisted of scattered memoranda 
and drawings, some of which were not made by ichthyologists ; hence arose a 
number of mistakes, such as one species established from the drawing, and ano- 
ther from the description belonging to it. M.de Lacépede was also obliged 
frequently to write at a distance from the papers he had consulted, for he too 
found safety in flight during the reign of terror. He also committed, with regard 
to ancient authors, the same errors as many of his predecessors had done before 
him ; he did not make allowance for the loss of colour or form in that which he 
inspected, and even this confusion was increased by the descriptions which he 
tried to verify, having themselves been made from specimens already changed. 
Thus the species of this schth aout, which he augmented to 1463, may be 
reduced by more than 200. The implicit confidence which he placed in other 
authors led him to suppose, that when he found any difference in his examina- 
tions he had also found a new genus ; and not unfrequently he repeated both 
them and himself. His general distribution was that of Pennant, into bony and 
cartilaginous, with the subdivision of Linneus according to the position of the 
ventral fins, applied to each; but between these two divisions he thrust in a 
third, founded on the absence or presence of opercula, and branchiostegous rays. 
The work of M. de Lacépede, as edited by M. Dumeril, for the use of students, 
made it more popular and gave greater facility for studying genera than the ori- 
ginal edition, and consequently, it fermed the basis of many others more imme- 
diately preceding M. Cuvier’s great undertaking. 













been atime when physical forces alone prevailed on the face of that globe on 
which the wonders of organization were afterwards to be devoloped. Another 

discovery is, that all organized beings were not created together ; vegetables 

have preceded animals; mollusca and fishes have appeared before reptiles ; 

and these last have been the forerunners of mammalia. The species which 

formed these ancient populations have been destroyed, and replaced by others, 

and probably the present is the fourth series. Zoology has thus been furnished 

with a guide through the subterranean paths which she presents ; and as the 

great discoverer advanced with rapid strides, he divided the stratified crust of 
the earth into two classes, one formed by fresh, and the other by salt water ; 

several parts of our soil having been alternately covered with the deposit of 
each. 

As the cabinet of anatomy was an accompaniment to M. Cuvier’s lectures 
and researches on that point, he in like manner formed a collection of fossil re- 
mains, which is now the finest in the world ; a great many were presents ; for 
the spirit he had awakened spread in every direction, and all were eager to as- 
sist him. Besides these, he purchased a great number at an enormous expense 
to himself, and placed all in the galleries of the Museum, merely circa © in 
return some of the duplicate books from the library of that institution. he 
last of M. Cuvier’s works on fossil remains contains the description of 120 
species of mammalia belonging to all orders, except Quadrumana (a discovery 
which has taken place since his death ;) and his work on fishes, had he lived 
to finish it, would in itself have contained all the fossil remains of that class. 
The localities, the formations in which these fragments were found, are all no- 
ted with the perfection to which he had arrived by means of his indefatigable 
perseverance, both in the study of recent and fossil anatomy, that it was suf- 
ficient for him to see one bone in order to determine, not only the great division 
but the genus to which it belonged. 

Two most important questions are solved by the above work ; they may be, and 
are disputed by many who are actuated by various motives, not allof which have 
reference to science; but the conclusions of M. Cuvier will stand the test of 
ages. The first is, that of the alteration of animals ; and it may be put in the 
following manner. Do those genera which so widely differ from recent beings 
really indicate distinct genera and species, or has time only modified the primi- 
tive forms into their present shape ! nd ; 

That singular system, which is styled “ unity of composition,” and which 
confines the numerous and admirably adapted works of the Deity to one single 
idea, was always opposed by M. Cuvier with all his strength, in the firm belief 
that it not only injured the cause of science, but was unworthy of an Almigh- 
ty hand. One objection alone on the part of M. Cuvier serves to refute the sys- 
tem of unity; it is, that no general and intermediate modification takes place 
between the animal of a former world, and that of the present to which it most 
nearly approaches. He states that the definition of species proves the con- 
stancy of certain conditions of form which characterize it, and presents a ta- 
ble of the variations which it is posssible for it to undergo, and which consti- 
tute the differences of races. By a scrupulous examination of the skeletons of 
animals which lived from two tothree thousand years ago in Egypt, and a compa- 
rison between these and the animals now existing, he has proved, that during 
nearly thirty centuries, no important change has taken place in their forms, and 
that even in wild animals there is no alteration which can characterize a mere 
variety. He was of opinion, that each organ has its distinct purpose in the econo- 
my of a being, and contributes more or less to the development of the pheno- 
mena which this being presents ; that each being is created for one object, and 
has received from its Creator the means of attaining it; and that it is gifted 
with all the instruments necessary for the execution of the task to which it is 
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of his works which so completely shows the universatility of his compre- 
ension and acquirements as those reports. Not only was-he obliged to under- 
stand each subject, but to embrace its connection with the past, and its bearings 
upon the future ; the whole range of natural science came before him, and 
seems to have been enough to fill up his life without leaving room for his own 

great endeavors. His language was so clear and precise in those analyses, that 

many scientific men were afterwards glad to adopt his description rather than 

their own for revealing their discoveries to the world. ‘They have been thrown 

together and published as a supplement to the edition of Buffon by M. Richard, 

of which they form two octavo volumes. Besides these Cuvier wrote by com- 

mand of the Emperor, a complete history of natural science from the year 1789 

to 1808. 

In 1817 appeared the first edition of the Régne Animal, or the completion of 
the Tableau élémentaire : it was at first hesitatingly adopted in Germany, but is 

now become the great glassical book for the study of zoology. Since the year 
1811 the life of M. Cuvier had been chequered by the death of his children, and 
by a fresh routine of appointments: in 1813 he had been sent to Rome to re-or- 

ganize the University there, a more difficult task than which can scarcely be 
imagined, for so decided a Protestant as himself could hardly expect to be well 
received by the Catholics. His natural tact and benevolence, his enlightened 
lightened tolerance and indulgence however, so far succeeded, that even 
when the influence of France ceased in that city, most of the meliorations 
introduced by Cuvier were retained. It was in this year that his 
legislative powers and acquirements were first drawn forth, and his 
early studies for this, his former destination brought into use, in consequence 
of his appointment as Maitre des Reqnétes. Such was the confidence reposed 
in him, that the Emperor not only intended making him tutor to his son, and 
ordered him to draw up a list of books as a preliminary step, but sent him on 

an extraordinary mission to the left bank of the Rhine, in order to take the 

measures best calculated to oppose the invasion of France. In each of these 

honourable employments he was disappointed by the rapid and unforeseen ad- 

vancement of the allied troops, and by the ruin of Napoleon. A greater proof 
however of the Emperor's penetration could scarcely have been given; he did 
not view M. Cuvier solely as the man of science, but he saw in him that 
genius which adapts itself to all ent that uncompromising integrity 
which accompanied all his actions, and that firmness of purpose which had 
been one of the secrets of his advancement. In 1814 he made him a Counsel- 
lor of State ; and to the honour of Louis XVIII., he was by him re-appointed 
to the same office, and occasionally employed both then and afterwards as Com- 
missionaire du Roi; he was also named Chancellor of the University, and would 
he have changed his religion, he might have received the office of Grand Mas- 
ter. ‘The first important use which Cuvier made of his legislative authority 
was in 1815, when he procured considerable amendment in the criminal laws, 
and of those belonging to the Prevétal Courts. Many families have reason to 
bless his interference in the latter, for had he not opposed some of the clauses 
with all his energy, and persuaded certain of his colleagues to do the same, of- 
fences long passed over would have been dragged to light, and the victims 
would have been the innocent and unsuspecting. 

In 1828 appeared the first and second volumes of the great work on Ichthy- 
ology, to the peculiar study of which M. Cuvier had been led by his always 
progressing preparations for his great treatise on Comparative Anatomy. In 
the mean while he had been advancing in honours and places under the Bour- 
bons, though not perhaps so rapidly as if Napoleon had still been the ruler of 
France, on account of the religion to which he steadily adhered. In 1818 Louis 
offered him the Ministry of the Interior, but he thought proper to decline it. 
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At that period he made his first visit to England, an occurrence of which he 


{t was in 1795 that our young naturalist was drawn from his obscurity. II : 
feitigne , delighted to converse, and the animated recollection of which seemed to be al- 


appointed. Inthe structure of organs, so perfectly adapted to the enjoyment 
health and straightened circumstances, two heavy disappointments, the counsels 


of the physical properties necessary to existence in that concourse of beings 
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+ bet and cares of his admirable mother, his own excellent German education, and his | which forms the great whole, so worthy of study and admiration ; in that chain ] ways fresh in his memory. It was also in 1818 that he was clected Member of 7 
4 ; ia intercourse at Stuttgart with those who were distinguished for character and | which links existence to all other existence, and which is perhaps without end, the Académie Frangaise, and his discourse on his reception was remarkable for ’ 
in} talent, together with the quiet shelter of his Norman retreat, which gave time | like space and time, he saw a purpose which was ordained by the Supreme | !ts extreme beauty and elegance. The university of Paris had to struggle with a 
l for digesting his rapid and extended course of study, and the opportunities thrown | Intelligence, and which has been effected by disposing these organs on different | many obstacles to its welfare ; each religious party tried to gain entire posses- b 
' in his way for the indulgence of a taste already formed—all these had purified | plans of combination. How much more sublime, how much more consistent | $!0n of it; the Grand Masters were never long in poqee i and the difficulty - l 
i} and prepared M. Cuvier for the glorious career which lay before him. The | with Omniscience and Omnipotence is the belief, than the absence of purpose selecting others was consequently considerable. In two of these intervals M. \ 
+ | means by which he came to Paris wore all the appearance of chance ; a scienti- | implied by the unity of composition, the presence of which is one of the grand- Cuvier acted the part of Grand Master till another could be found, and he first I 
i} fic and distinguished man, M. ‘Tessier, had taken refuge from the turbulent scenes | est attributes of the Creator. held this temporary office in 1819, at which time he was also appointed Presi- F 
; ih) passing in the capital, close to the Norman residence of M. Cuvier ; a society The second question is that which asks, If a man bea new creation on the dent of the Comité de | Intérieur, and created a Baron. jp the following year ; 
) {i established for the discussion of agricultural questions, of which the latter was | globe; or whether contemporary with the destroyed mammalia, and escaped he gave up the Grand Mastership, only to resume it in 1822, when he finally re- r 
te secretary, naturally attracted the attention of a man whose life and labours had | either by his greater numbers, or greater intelligence, from the general wreck ? signed it, and a new place was made, which he filled to the hour of his death ; 

hh been devoted to it. M. Tessier was present at the meetings; the penetration Mr. Cuvier was of opinion that man is a new being in this planet, at least on | VIZ. Grand Master of all the faculties of Protestant Theology. In 1824 as F 
of the young secretary soon discovered him, and the discrimination of the latter | the present continents, since in no regular stratum have human remains been President of one of the Councils of State, he assisted at the coronation of 
prompted him to write to his friends in Paris, stating that he had found a pearl | found. All those which were once looked on as such, have been at length re- Charles X , on which oceasion he was made Grand Officer of the Legion of 

m Normandy, and requesting their help in making its value known to the world. cognized as belonging to animals, and chiefly by M. Cuvier himself. All those Honour, and Commander of the order of the Crown, by the King of Wurtem- ¢ 
The perusal of some of M. Cuvier’s writings inspired those friends with the same | which have been restored to our eyes have been taken from the clefts of rocks, | berg. In 1827, when parties were running high, and Charles X was pursuing : 
wish ; the education of the pupil was now finished ; M. Tessier offered him hos- | or caverns disturbed by the hand of living man. Butnegative proofs to a mind the system of government which finally led to his own expulsion, M. Cuvier 7 
pitality when it became safe to proceed to the capital ; and the letters of Geof- | like that of M. Cuvier were insufficient, and persuaded that there ought to be | was appointed Censor of the Press. But the duties attached to the office were 5 
froy St. Hilaire were most pressing. At the age then of twenty-six, this master | something positive on the subject, he rigourously examined the pretended docu- | too odious to his feelings, and he firmly and decidedly refused the appointment, si 

of science entered the metropolis of France, where he made the most rapid steps | ments whieh send men back so many ages. From thisexamination he concluded though by so doing, he risked his other places, and made himself liable to a ee 
towards the pre-eminence which he afterwards attained ; natural history was no | that positive historical traditions go back no further than the last sudden retreat | comparative poverty He was, however, charged after this with the adminis- . 

longer to form a relaxation to other studies, it was henceforth to be the business | of the waters ; and that if humanity did exist, it must have been on asoil which | tration of all the non-Catholic religious in France. In 1828, besides the two ; 
of his life ; and thus was his destiny changed for the third and last time. He | has now wholly disappeared, and is buried under the waters. volumes on Ichthyology, he published the Latin notes and annotations on Pliny’s al 
was immediately made a member of the Commission des Arts, through M. Mil- The fear that geology should overthrow the authenticity of the sublime book Natural History, and it was also in this same year that the severest calamity be 
lin de Grand Maison, then professor of natural history to the central school of | of Genesis, has deterred many a well-intentioned person from its study. For which could befal a parent, gave a different colouring to his feelings, and tinged ly 
the Pantheon, and at the earnest solicitations of M. Geoffroy, M. Mertrud, who | ourselves, we feel convinced that the truth will always stand the test of inquiry, | the whole of his after-life with sadness; this was the death of his daughter, re 
had been appointed to the chair of comparative anatomy at the Jardin des Plantes, | and dread no impartial and thorough investigation, as only the labours of cre-| the only surviving child of four. Mademoiselle Cuvier died of rapid consump- W 
agreed to take him for his assistant ; the more desirable, as it led to a residence | dulity, or infidelity, will then sink into oblivion. The Bible is the history of man | tion, a few days after that which had been appointed for her marrage. Phis g 
on the spot. No sooner did Cuvier find himself thus established, than he sent | in the first instance, and then of a particular race of men, as a preparatory history gifted creature had been the light and joy not only of his existence, but of all LU 

for all who remained of his family, viz his father, and younger brother Frederick | to the life of that one Great Being, who afterwards came to redeem man from | around her; so talented, so excellent, so beautiful, and so affectionate, that it P| 

who was married, to join him and share his approaching prosperity. his fallen state ; it never was intended as asystem of Geology, or complete | Was no wonder that the mighty heart which had withstood all else with firmness, mw 

From the moment of being placed in the centre of a vast establishment, the | history of the more material part of our planet. The cursory notice of its pro-| Was torn asunder by her loss; Cuvier secluded himself for a time, but roused ol 

genius of M. Cuvier seemed to take a new flight, and to keep pace with | gress from a state of chaos, and of the advance of organization, as given by | to a sense of his duties by a consciousness of their importance, he worked th 

the immense means afforded him for investigation He continued his obser- | Moses, positively agrees with the discoveries made by geologists ; and if the harder than ever, hoping by this means to cure a wound which never healed. al 


vations on the anatomy of mollusca, and while pursuing his researches on 
other invertebrate, he in 1796 announced his discovery of red blood in 
leeches. In 1797 he read his celebrated memoir on the nutrition of in- 
sects, and was steadily amassing those materials which enabled him to 
found or establish the sciencs of comparative anatomy, discover the zoology of 
former worlds, and to bring about a reform in the whole of the animal king- 
dom. He was soon convinced that anatomy and physiology must form the foun- 
dation of zoology, that the most constant and general organic characters must 
determine the great divisions, and more variable and individual facts trace out 
the secondary portions. Thus he established a natural method, onthe sole princi- 
ple on which it can rest, viz, the arrangement of each being, so that its place 
shall give a general idea of its organization, and the affinities which link it to 
others. 

On examining the modifications which the animal kingdom undergoes in the 
organs of circulation ; instead of the six classes of Linnwus, M. Cuvier, estab- 
lished four grand types: viz, vertebrate, mollusca, articulata, and radiata, 
which he called ‘‘ embranchements,” and which he divided into classes. All 
this appeared in the ‘Tableau elementaire de l’Histoire naturelle des Animaux,” 
which he published in 1798, and which is a sort of sketch of what his more 
perfect Regne Animal was tobe. Though the divisions into families, genera, 
and species, are, it is true, likely to undergo frequent changes, according to 


words which have been generally rendered in one sense are, as is unquestiona- 
ble, open to another, it is simply the error of past ignorance, or the defects of 
our own senses, which we strive to charge as an impiety upon those who are ex- 
tending the proofs of the Almighty intinitude. 

The memoirs composing the work to which we have been alluding were pub- 
lished at separate times, and were first collected into a whole in the year 1811 ; 
we have seen that M. Cuvier only commenced his labours in 1795, when he was 
called to Paris. This interval had produced many events of the utmost impor- 
tance to himself as well as others, and natural history had been far from forming 
the sole object of his exertions. In 1796 he was created a member of the newly 
organized National institute. In 1798 proposals were made to him to accom- 
pany the expedition to Egypt ; and whether to accept or reject them wasa hard 
struggle; onthe one hand, he was tempted by the love of travelling and re- 
search, the delight of exploring anew and comparatively unknown country : 
and on the other, he felt that his presence at home was absolutely necessary, in 
order to continue the labour he had so happily begun; the latter alternative 
prevailed, and fortunately for science he remained at the Jardin des Plantes. In 
1800 he was appointed Professor at the College de France, when he! resigned 
his place at the Pantheon: in the same year he was also made Secretary to the 
Academy of Sciences, an office which was resigned every third vear. In 1802 
he was elected one of the six inspectors-general of education, and was sent to 


The affectionate cares of his admirable wife and step-daughter were if possible 
increased ; and he returned their devoted affection with interest. It was per- 
haps owing to their efforts, that he was enabled to pursue his studies; a proof 
of which perseverance came out in 1829, in the form of a second editton of the 
Régne Animal, containing various modifications and additions, so as to bring it 
on a level with the latest discoveries. To this succeeded the third and fourth 
volumes of his Ichthyology. In 1830 he resumed his lectures at the Collége 
de France, published volumes five and six of the Ichthyology, and in a short in- 
terval of relaxation, paid a second visit to England. He had long received per- 
mission to do so from his sovereign, a permission which, from the multitude and 
importance of his places, it was not only difficult to obtain, but still more so to 
enjoy ; delays had taken place in consequence of some affairs at the Institute, 
so that by chance he started precisely on the morning of that day, in which the 
last revolution in France was declared. He had rejected every idea of any se- 
rious outbreaking of the spirit of discontent, which the famous ordonnances had 
evidently stirred up; he was of opinion, that it was a chronic malady which 
would take time to cure, and leaving his wife under the care of her only sur- 
viving son and famil 7, he departed wholly unconscious of the projected explo- 
sion. No certain intelligence of the great change reached him until he arrived 
at Calais, where he remained, in order to receive from the capital, news on 
which he could rely. That he could not return with papers signed by Charles 
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new observations and discoveries, and he himself has said, “ we shall grow old | Marseilles, &c., to found the Royal Colleges; in the following year the secre- X. was very evident, and when Madame Cuvier wrote to him that peace was I 
in our turn, and be superseded as knowledge increases,” yet his basis for zoolo- | taryships of the Institute were made perpetual, and M. Cuvier was appointed to restored, but that all was uncertainty, he proceeded to England. The good . 
gical classification is likely to endure as long as the science itself; the spirit in that of the Academy of Sciences, with an increase of salary ; in order, as Na- people of this country could searcely be convinced that he had not purposely b 
which it is conceived must be immutable, because it is the result of truth; | poleon said, to enable the secretaries to entertain distinguished foreigners at | fled from Paris to avoid the loss of his head; but Cuvier had nothing to fear, 
every young naturalist and philosopher knows more than either Aristotle or | theirhouses. On receiving this M. Cuvier resigned his inspectorship. Another, and the simple fact that he had left his wife behind, was quite sufficient to dis- , 
Newton, and the time may come when every student will undertand organiza- | for him, most important event took place this year, namely his marriage with | prove to all who knew him, anything like intentional absence on his part during . 
tion better than M. Cuvier did; but this will not prevent his name, like | Madame Duvaucel, a step that insured him the most uninterrupted conjugal | this revolutionary storm. A diplomatist can scarcely find credit when he makes : 
— of his great predecessors, from being an eternal honourto the human happiness for life. In 1804a son was born, but shortly after died. In 1807 he| astraightforward statement; and the circumstances being of so suspicious a i 


was named counsellor to the University ; in 1809 he was sent to organize the 
academies of the Italian States; in 1811 he received the title of Chevalier, and 
visited Holland for the puspose of establishing and directing the academies of 
that country. 


nature, the scientific views with which M. Cuvier really came to this country 
were thought to be a mere pretext. Accordingly he was assailed by condolen- 
ces and compassion, which he received with surprise and almost amusement 
He was, however, uneasy because he was not on the spot, and instead of re- 


Four years had scarcely elapsed when the assistant of M. Mertrud began to 
publish his immortal lectures on comparative anatomy, the second edition of 
which, in its commencement, now lies before us, and to which we shall return. 
Those lectures were closely connected with that noblest monument to his me- 
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mory, the cabinet of anatomy in the Jardin des Plantes, or Jardin du Roi. 
W hatever Cuvier taught in his lectures he endeavoured to demonstrate by po- 
sitive proof ; and aided by zealous assistants, formed under his own tuition, he 
brought together the richest collection that has ever yet been amassed. This 
collection, and the labours directed to it, led to still greater discoveries with re- 
gard to geology ; and advanced to maturity those ideas which had frequently 
occurred to him in a very early, and in fact in every stage of his investigations. 


The mere mention of the places thus early held by M. Cuvier, will show how 
rapidly his duties increased ; but amid them all he never for one moment lost 
sight of the great works we have already mentioned ; viz. the classification of 
the Regne Animal, the increase of the collection of zoology, the formation of 
the collection of comparative anatomy, the improvement of his published lec- 
tures from his own observations, the collection of fossil remains, and the study 
of these and the strata in which they lie; and yet each appointment brought 


maining six weeks as he intended, he quitted London at the end of a fortnight. 
In 1831 appeared the seventh and eighth volumes of his Ichthyology; in 1832 
he was created a Peer, was made President of the entire Council of State, re- 
opened his course of lectures at the Collége de France on the History and Pro- 
gress of Science, delivered the most impressive and remarkable introductory 
discourse which had ever saluted the ears of his audience; was seized with 
paralysis the same evening, and after five days’ struggle, closed his earthly la- 
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“ ! : with it an amount of occupation, which an ordinary man would have thought] bours. Honours were paid to his remains such as perhaps have never before ¥ 
Considering that each being formed a complete system distined by nature to | singly sufficient, As secretary to the Institute he had become the biographer of | been paid to the servant ; honours that gratify the agonized survivors, though « 
wn Ae distinct part, and all the portions of which are linked to each other, | the Academy of Sciences, a portion of his labours sufficient to immortalize him. | they fail to impart consolation; this can alone be found in the reflection, that i 
dae hen eee so vary wd > i gen of forme must exist between } The Eloges, written and read by him in public, are now collected into three oc- | the loved one is enjoying happiness far beyond even our comprehension. a 

ne of them. could be moc tied without influencing the whole and | tavo volumes, and materials exist for a fourth. In these works we see a mind <n ' 
that each modification suffices in itself to make known the rest : he thence con- equal to the subjects of his memoir; public services are descanted upon; and a _ sidiaeia 
cluded that each bone of the skeleton of an animal must bear the characters of private occurrences when they bear upon these services, yet with a delicacy LEGISLATURE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 
its class, order genus, and even species. Applying this doctrine to the deter- | almost amounting to tenderness; allowance is made for the influence of cireum- : 


Council Chamber, Frederickton, Jan. 15, 1838 
This day His Excellency, the Lt. Governor, opened the Session with the fol- t 
lowing speech from the Throne : 


imination of various bones which had been found under the soil. he it was who 


cee i a stances; and the beauties and perfections of a character are placed in the most 
st ascertained that these relics belong to extinct races 


fir sae ‘ 
Further research led | prominent light. In these, as in all other writings, as well as actions, M 


toa fact still | ; ie 
04 fact still less anticipated, which was, that the differences between 














and fossil an l . recent | shows himself to have en pe rfectly free from jealousy ; every one received the | « Mr. President, and Honourable Gentlemen of the Levislative Council, ] 
an ossil anir s augme ane — ‘ ; , . : A J ’ : g Z 
they lic at nais augment hearse: - to the age of the strata im which | due meed of praise even for labours rivalling his own, for ifscience was advanced | « Wr Spe aker and Gentlemen af the House of Ass mb'y, 
a ie, and become a chronological table he pe saeeer pl ; : . : : 
O | ne a chronological table of the formation of the earth he cared not by whom. ‘The beauty of the language and the eloquence of the “Tam happy in again meeting you in Provincial Parliament, and in tendering 
he ne glance will suffice to show the vast field which was thus or ; . ‘ l appy gain! g i incial Parliament, Wg t 
a observer Primit pores : was thus opened to future | s'yle maxe these Eloges perfect models of composition to you my cordial co-operation in such measures as may be deemed calculated 
3 tive he de : \ iok lle > ' 7 ’ - . - 
I . ay ik cole: nitive, or the oldest formations, on which all the others repose Besides the Eloges, Mr. Cuvier was charged with constant reports to the | to promote the prosperity of New Brunswick ‘ 
on ain any organic remains; it must therefore be concluded. that sadieum . a tonal saa ta it ‘ : a : 1, ; , 
hes Setalmare existed aneer planet’ Whati a - conerae d, that life | Academy upon each memoir or work submitted to i ind in 1802 he was de- “T offer you my congratulations upon the state of the Province, in which ] 
: : 4 on our planet, hether the tempera was too ele- puted to the task of giving an annual analvsis of the transact of that bods tranquillity a 1 eood orde ser v of perso nd prope lent ind content- 
te “ther the - —- = . ’ ii yi 1 ra I ind f ’ n I s 
| .' vated, or whether the necessary concomitants were not prepared, there ha I “emit ne 3 giving a , : ag! I rth ing ‘ | 1 and pro; plenty and i 
; we eh » doe gense “Here Aas} a duty which he continued to periorm to the last year of his Uf Phere is no | m it, may be said to prevail, to a decree for which we cannot be too thankful, 
4 
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—more gegen when we contrast our situation with that of the. sister Pro- 

vinees of British America, in which the extraordinary spectacle has again 

been exhibited of Her Majesty’s peaceful and loyal subjects having to defend 

in arme their lives, property and institutions, apie attacks from volunteer 
9 


Armies, principally composed of hostile citizens of a friendly Nation. 

«With the institutions of other States we can have no desire to interfere, 
nor even to animadvert upon them, so long as our own rights and security are 
not endangered. ‘The power of controlling the excesses of its population, by 
enforcing submission to the laws, is one which would seem essential to be pos- 
sessed by the Government of every well constituted State, and of which the 
absence might alinost be regarded as amounting to a virtual dissolution of the 
social and consequently of the international compact. Entertaining these opin- 
ions, I observe, with satisfaction, that the Officers of the General Government 
of the United States, supported by the approbation of the moderate and respec- 
table of all classes of its citizens, appear to be exerting themselves to demon- 
strate, that in that Union there does reside the power of controlling the action 
of its Citizens, and of thereby maintaining its friendly relations with Foreign 
States. 

“In times like the present, one of the most important objects to which your 
attention can be directed is the efficiency of the Provincial Militia. To the 
general tenor of the Militia Laws Thave nothing to object,—but they must, I 
fear, continue inoperative, in many instances for want of a stipendiary Officer 
who would be responsible for non-attendance. By the Act passed last session, 
you were pleased to confide to me powers, which, if circumstances should arise 
to render it expedient or necessary to call them into exercise, either for the de- 
fence of this Province, or to aid in the suppression of rebellion, or in maintain- 
ing the Royal Authority in an adjacent one, would, I am persuaded, aided by 
the loyalty of the Militia population, be found fully adequate to meet every emer- 
gency. As a measure preparatory to sucha contingency, I have caused several 
volunteer companies of Militia Artillery to be placed under the superintendence 
of an experienced Artillery Officer, for the purpose of organization and instruc- 
tion ; and I would suggest that the Commander-in-Chief be empowered by law, 
to enforce the several companies of Militia Artillery and those of the ‘Sea Fen- 
cibles,’ into battalions at his discretion. 

‘Recent events have shewn the great importance of the communications be- 
tween these Lower Provinces and the Canadas being rendered more practicable, 
not only for the passage of the Mail Carriers, but of ‘Troops at all seasons of the 
year. In connexion with this subject I have to invite your early attention to a 
Despatch which I have received from the Secretary of State, and which I shall 
cause to be laid before you, relative to the establishment, by the Home Govern- 
ment of Steam Packets for the conveyance of Her Majesty’s Mails to Halifax, 
and suggesting that the improvement of the Roads and Communications between 
that place and Quebec should be brought under the consideration of the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures,—and with reference to that part of them which passes 
through this Province, I recommend to your consideration the great advantage, 
as well with a view to expediting and facilitating our intercourse with Lower 
Canada, as to the opening and settlement of the Bounty, which would attend 
the early completion of the ‘ Royal Road,’ upon which so large a sum has been 
already expended. I am happy to say that the result of a recent examination 
of that Road, which I shall direct to be laid before you, appears satisfactorily to 
prove that the land through which it passes, is in general well adapted for set- 
tlement. In further connexion with this line, I would draw your attention to 
the recent exploration of the obstructions in the bed of the Saint John River, 
above Fredericton, the Report of which will also be laid before you ; and I 
would further suggest an immediate exploration of a Road direct from Frederic- 
ton to the Restigouche, to strike that Rivet opposite to the commencement of 
the ‘Metis Road.’ This line might perhaps be advantageously connected with 
the ‘ Royal Road,’ and also with the Settlement of Stanley. T would likewise 
suggest the improvement of the Road from Bathurst to Dalhousie and Camp- 
belltown, also the shortening of that from Sackville, in the County of Westmor- 
land, to the Nova-Scotia Province Line, across the ‘‘Tantamar Marsh.’ All the 
other lines of Great Roads will doubtless receive a due share of your attention. 
I would more particularly indicate that from Saint Andrews to Fredericton and 
Saint John, including on the latter line a more safe, expeditious and convenient 
passage across the mouth of the River Saint John than at present exists,—an 
unprovement by which the whole of the western section of the Province, includ- 
ing Fredericton and the City of St. John itself, would be greatly benefited, to 
this object Legislative aid has already been afforded. The experience which I 
have recently had of the advantages possessed by the Port of ‘Shediac’ as a 
convenient point for connecting the Navigation of the Bay of Fundy with that 
of Northumberland Straits and the Gulph of St. Lawrence, will, I trast be turn- 
ed to future useful account, and I would suggest the appropriation of a small 
sum to be applied to the objects of erecting a Jetty, or Wharf, in that Harbour, 
and making a correct Survey of the channel leading to it, with a view to deter- 
mine any doubt which may now exist as to its safe and perfect accessibility du- 
ring the whole of the open season of the year. 

“To the @nlightened Legislature of a Country whose soil is eminently fertile, 
and whose climate requires nothing but a system of Agriculture properly addpt- 
ed to it, to ensure the cultivator a certain and an abundant return, it can scarce- 

ly be necessary to suggest the advantages of giving encouragement to agricultu- 
ral pursuits ; the mode by which this important object may be best effected, it 
will be for you to devise. I will merely observe in recommending the subject 
generally to your attention, that besides the usual objects of importing Stock 
Cattle, models of improved Agricultural Implements, Seed, and the like, the 
plan, not only not expensive, but quite capable, if properly managed, of being 
made to pay its own expenses, of Experimenta! Farms,—of which the principal 
objects are practically to demonstrate, not only the best mode of cultivating par- 
ticular crops, but also to shew what crops are best adapted to particular soils 
and situations, and therefore likely to be most productive and remunerative, and 
perhaps above all to ensure a supply of pure, unmixed seed—has been found 
eminently useful and successful in Great Britain. 

“Upon a subject of so much importance to a rising essentially agricultural 
Colony as that of the survey of its lands, I would offer the following observa- 
tions : The necessity of promptly providing for the Loyalists and disbanded 
troops, at the first settlement of this Province, appears to have led to a hasty 
and in many respects inaccurate mode of making those surveys, in which gene- 
rally speaking the Lots appear to have been marked only on the front, without 
any extension or marks of the other boundaries : this imperfect mode of survey 
has necessarily created much confusion, and consequent litigation, which as 
lands become more valuable, is likely to increase. To obviate these evils for 
the future, as well as to provide for the reception of Emigrants, and to facilitate 
the settlement of the rapidly increasing population of this Province, I would | 
propose that the practice of granting isolated Lots, to be selected at the will of 
the applicant, should be discontinued, and that situations well adapted and like- 
ly to be taken up for immediate settlement, should be selected by the Govern- 
ment, particularly upon the Great Roads, either already laid out or in contem- 
plation, and that in these situations blocks of land should be surveyed, and the 
boundaries marked, and subsequently divided into Lots, in such a manner as 
should accurately determine their limits. This should be done at the public 
expense, and a corresponding addition be made to the purchase money of each 
Lot. By this arrangement less expense would be incurred than the aggregate 
amount of the survey of separate Le; the doubts and confusion respecting 
boundaries would be avoided ; the lines of Parishes would be more easily as- 
certained and fixed ; allotments would at all times be ready for the immediate 
location of Emigrants, upon such terms as the Government may adopt, and the 
settlements in the Province would not only be accelerated but rendered more 
contiguous and compact, and the population more condensed—advantages too 
obvious to require to be enlarged upon. In addition, I would suggest the ex- 
— of selecting prope* sites and making reservations for small inland 

owns and Villages, to which Roads should be, if not opened, at least laid out ; 
these would soon become settled for the purpose of domestic trade, and become 
the means of affording, not accommodation only, but often essential relief to 
the surrounding inhabitants. 
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UPPER CANADA. 

The London Gazette of the 15th instant gives further reports of the trials in 
progress. 

The principal witnesses against the prisoners are four of their own number, 
who have been admitted as Queen’sevidence. They are Wm. Bartlett, Danie! 
Sweetman, David McDougal, and George Putnam, nephew to the leader of the 
invading party, who was killed. Sweetman was his aid. Besides these 
some of the captors are examined, and some who were captured by the in- 
vaders. 

There had been executed previous to the 16th: Hiram B. Linn, Daniel D. 
or Bedford, and Albert Clark. 

The following had been tried ; the result is not stated, but from the report of 
the testimony we presume they were all found guilty 

R. P. Goodrich, Innis Purley, Cornelius Canningham, James N. Aitchison, 
Joshua G. Doan, John Spragg, Joseph Horton, Ezra Horton, Oliver Cran lell, 
Riley M. Stewart, Cornelius Higgins, Daniel Kenedy, and Robert Marsh, and 
two others, names not mentioned. 

Canningham acted as Colonel. He is a citizen of the United States, but has 
resided for several years in the London District. Aitchison is a Scotchman. and 
Doana Canadian. The two Hortons and Cornelius Higgins are mere boys, and 
several of the others are quite young men 

The following additional prisoners had been brought in :— 

Oliver Crandall, United States, aged 41 ; John H. Simons, do, aged 23; Ri- 
ley M. Stewart, Massachusetts, aged 30; Abraham Tiffany, Albany, U.S., aged 


87; Cornelius Higgins, Vermont, aged 16; Wm. Grason, Townsend, Lt. Pt., 
U. C., 38 ; Henry Barnham, Charlovteville, U.C., aged 25; J. D. Fero, 
Walsingham, U. C., aged 24; Michael Murray, L. C., aged 31. 

The house of Col. Chisholm, at Oakville, Upper Moses, was destroyed 
by fire on the 15th. Loss about $2400—no insurance. The fire was ac- 
cidental. This is the gentleman who is reported to have been shot at, some 
time ago. 

Lower Canada.—The trial of Charles Hindenlang, generalissimo of the rebel 
forces at Napierville, was concluded on the 24th instant. The defence was 
made entirely on legal points, the principal of which was, that being an alien, 
and subject of a foreign state, be could not be tried in Lower Canada. 
The finding of the Court will not be known until sanctioned by Sir John 
Colborne. 

A detachment of the 93d Highisndors, from New Brunswick via Quebec, ar- 
rived at Montreal on the 16th. A detachment of the 65th proceeded at the same 
time to Chambly. 





MEXICO. 

From Bermuda.—Sailing of an English fleet for Vera Cruz —The brig 
Coquette, Capt. Trimmingham, at Norfolk, on Sunday, in ten days from Ber- 
—_ brought a file of the Royal Gazette to the 15th instant, the Norfolk 

erald. 

There has been much wet and story weather in the Island, and the break- 
water at Hamilton, which, it was supposed, would resist the fury of the waves 
for ages, was broken through in places. The shipping in port received no in- 
ury. 

' The British brig of war Wanderer had recently captured a Portuguese slaver, 
with 250 slaves on board, and carried her into Nassau. 

The steam frigate Medea arrived at Hamilton on the 14th, in four days from 
St. John, N. B. 

The brig of war Charybdis arrived from Jamaica on the 14th, reports that 
Com. Douglas had hoisted his red pendant on board the Cornwallis, 54, and that 
the British squadron sailed on the 15th Dec. for Vera Cruz. The squadron 
consisted of the Cornwallis 74, Edinburgh 74, Vestal, 28, Rover 18, Modeste 
18, Snake 17, Ringdove 16. The Pique frigate, 36, with Mr. Pakenham on 
board, and the Racehorse, 18, sailed three days previo:sly for Mexico. The Ma- 
dagascar, 46, will join the squadron at VeraCruz. The Seringagatam, 46, was 
expected momently to touch at Jamaica, on the way to Mexico.—Baltimore 
Chronicle. 

From the N. O. Bulletin. 

The British Squadron at Vera Cruz.—Private letters from Mexico have 
solved the problem that has somuch puzzled the quidnuncs of the day in 1e- 
gard to the object of the imposing squadron despatched to the Gulf of Mexico 
by the British government. It appears that Mr. Packenham, far from inter- 
fering in behalf of the Mexicans, is about to join the French in making imper- 
ative demands of redress for spoliations committed on the property of British 
citizens and other grievances of similar nature. The impression prevails ge- 
nerally, that if the demand is not immediately and satisfactorily answered, that 
the fleet of her Majesty will co-operate with the French blockading squadron 
and coerce Mexico into the payment of their honest debts. 

A proposition we understand was made to our Executive to join the coalition 
with France and England, but declined by the cabinet at Washington from 
a reluctance to become implicated in the politics of European sovereign- 
ties. 

From the Merchants Transcript. 

A letter of the 4th inst. from Vera Cruz, states that a Spanish ship and brig 
from Havana, had arrived and were ordered out of port, and on their way to 
Sacrificios got ashore and were lost. Several vessels from New Orleans had 
arrived. At Sacrificios there are 14 English vessels of war at anchor, and the 
English and French Admirals are on the best of terms. 

It was feared that the vessels from New Orleans and Havana, at Vera Cruz, 
would be under the necessity of returning, as they were not permitted to land 
their cargoes, either by the French or Mexicans. The whole country is repre- 
sented as in the worst condition. 





“Died, on Monday morning last, Maria Alsop, wife of W. H. Sephson, Esq., of this 
city. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, - a 9t per cent prem. 
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We have no later arrivals from Europe, but as the wind is new favourable, 
we are in hourly expectation of the Liverpool steamer. Should she have sailed 
on the appointed day, 10th Jan., she will, in all probability, make her appear- 
ance before Monday. It is not certain, however, that she did leave Liverpuul 
on the 10th, and there is a supposition that she put into the Azores for a sup- 
ply of coals, as a depét of that essential article has been formed, or is forming 
there, by the Liverpool company for the use of their boats. 





Mexico—The acceunt which we have extracted and placed in our columns to- 
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range under the banner of St. George as the tatelar Saint of England ; it is for 
the purpose of strengthening the means of charity, to be ministered for the 
benefit of the indigent men, women, and children, natives of England. 

To this end the Society was established, and with liberal hand, to the extent 
of its ability, have the distressed sons and daughters of Old England been sup- 
plied to the relief of their necessities. From various causes, however, many of 
which may be traced back to the dreadful panic which struck deep into the 
prosperity of even the affluent, the claims upon the Society have been nume- 
rous: and, unwilling to add to human misery by disappointing its well founded 
hopes, the officers of the St. George’s Society have continued to dispense the 
much needed assistance, although anxiously watching the diminishedand dimin- 
ishing state of their funds, in the hope that applicants would soonbecome fewer, 
or subscribers more numerous. The approach of winter, on the contrary, has 
only added to claims for sympathy ; and now, seeing that the increasing number 
of applications threatens to draw off their resources, and anxiously desirous still 
to hold open the hand of charity to their distressed brethren, the Society make 
this appeal to the public, and they trust that, apart from the choice gratification 
of the hour which they have here endeavoured to provide, the cause of bene- 
volence wtll influence many to be present on this occasion. 

It is with the most grateful and pleasurable feelings that we can state, that of 
the copious list of principal performers, who assist at this Concert, every one is 
a volunteer in the good cause, aud all perform their parts gratuitously. We 
would point out also, that not merely our fellow countrymen and countrywomen 
swell this list, but distinguished professional foreigners, remembering their 
English receptions, step forward to increase it. We allude to Sig. De Begnis 
as a vocalist, and Sig. Ribas as an instrumentalist. Sure we are that this will 
be reciprocated to the advantage of all those whohave so generously come “to 
the rescue” when opportunities shall be presented. 

The concert will take place on Tuesday evening, at the City Hotel, and we 
do earnestly hope that Englishmen will not only be forward to add, personally, 


to the prosperity of the charity, but will use their best influence in promoting 
its interests among their friends. 














We have been the subject of another long and abusive article in the Toronto 
Patriot, in consequence of having omitted a certain passage in a letter from an 
officer in the 43d Regiment, which we copied recently from the United Ser- 
vice Journal. We admit readily that we omitted the passage pointed out ; and 
we did so, because it was calculated to irritate the feelings of the American 
people. We have made such sort of omissions before, and shall in all proba- 
bility do so again, so long as we continue to exercise the editorial functions of 
this paper. The remark suppressed would have annoyed us, had we seen it 
applied to the British troops by an American paper in London, if such a one 
existed—and we are quite sure that the gallant writer himself would have done 
as we did, had he given the letter publicly in the United States. 

The Editor of the Patriot ascribes our motives to fear and chicanery, he 

seems not to have the remotest idea that we act from feelings of propriety, or 
that it would be indecorous and ungentlemanly in us gratuitously to offer 
offence to the American people, situated as we are ina foreign capacity, as 
it were, in the midst of them. Such a sentiment from the tenor of his writings, 
would seem to be beyond his comprehension. 
But the censures of sucha paper would attract no notice from us if were not 
reputed tobe the government organ of Upper Canada. Its apparent object 
is to bring about a war between Great Britain and the United States, and like 
Mr. McKenzie, exerts itself unceasingly to that end. Of course with such a 
paper our efforts to preserve peace, must be unpalatable. How far the Patriot 
speaks the sentiments of the Canadian government, we pretend not to know ; 
nor can we undertake to say how far such an alternative as war would be ad- 
vantageous to the Colony—it is sufficient for us to say that our journal must 
be the advocate of peace, and in pursuance of our object, we shall exercise such 
discretion in our editorial department as we deem necessary. 

We again repeat our anxiety to see speedily established at Toronto a Con- 
servative paper, ef respectability, and which shall at least be conducted by a 
gentleman. The patronage to such a journal will be extensive, but it must be 
in the hands of « persen of steady and consistent politics, and not a ¢urn coat. 
A man who was a Radical and demagngne yesterday, and is a loyalist to day, 
may be a Radical and demagogue again to-morrow, and is therefore not to be 
trusted. 

We regret to announce the death at London, Upper Canada, of the Hon. 
Lieut. Col. Maitland, of her Majesty’s 32d Regt. The gallant officer was a 
son of the late Earl of Lauderdale, and has been some time in bad health. 














day of the large armament of British vessels which have sailed for Vera Cruz, 
is at once both startling and perplexing. It cannot be for the mere protection 
of British trade, for a frigate or two, or a few cruising sloops would be suffii- 
cient for such a purpose ; that it cannot be to co-operate with Mexicois too 
manifest to require further comment ; as to animosity against France, the rela- 
tions between the two countries are those of amity and alliance, yet not to such 
an extent as to induce the British Government to act with France against 
Mexico. The report of the expulsion of British residents from Mexico, if true, 
would cause an unpleasant feeling, but even such a cause would be inadaquate 
to account for the appearance of a dozen vessels of war, some of them ships 
of the line, appearing in hostile guise simultaneously with the fleet of another 
nation, in the seas and before the ports of Mexico. 

As we have already said the affair is perplexing and mysterious ; in the ab- 
sence of other argument, however, we may suggest the probability that the 
British squadron is one of observation. In the affair of Algiers, France has al- 
ready shewn herself slippery. Instead of merely chastising an insolent foe, and 
then retiring to her original position, she took possession of the African settle- 
ment, and retains it to the manifest indignation of all Europe, and of Great Bri- 
tain in particular. What she has done once, she may do again, and Vera Cruz 
might become a second Algiers, were it not for the appearance of a British fleet 
interposing a check upon any proceedings beyond those ostensibly set forth.— 
Time, however, will show 





Mr. McKenzie has left New York for Rochester, where it is understood the 
worthy patriot will in future carry on his seditious journal. This removal of a 
mischievous paper from the Capital to a remote part of the State, is a favoura- 
ble symptom, and indicates that the contagion of “ sympathy ” is becoming more 
circumscribed. New York, too, was the seat of the Directory, one of whom 
according to the list we have seen, is Fanny Wright! The rebel cause is cer- 
tainly on the decline ; it is not, however, safe for the Canadians to relax their 
vigilance, for the disposition to invade the country from this side, is as strong as 
ever, but the ability is wanting; or rather the case appears so hopeless that the 
‘« sympathizers are becoming tired of the speculation. 

This being the case, we should be sorry if the people of Canada resorted to 
any measure of retaliation for the multiplied injuries they have received. They 
have borne their injuries with heroic and christian fortitude, and now that their 
enemies find all their attempts hopeless, and are, apparently, about to give up 
their diabolical schemes, we trust they will still forbear, and not tarnish the 
glory they have so nobly won. We feel persuaded they will rest content with 
the due operation of the law, which is now slowly, but surely, in all quarters 
visiting the offenders with the pumishment due to their atrocious crimes 


The Legislature of New Brunswick is in session, and in another column will 
be found the more essential portions of Sir John Harvey’s Speech. It is re- 
markable that hls excellency is entirely silent on the subject of the Bouudary, 
but this shows a laudable determination to leave the business as much as possi- 
ble in the hands of the Imperial Government, to whose management it legiti- 
mately belongs. ‘The speech, in this respect, contrasts favourable with the more 
blustering oie of his Excellency’s neighbour, the Governor of Maine 


St. George's Society —Coneert.—We would earnestly call the attention of 
our readers to the Pregramme published in all the papers of the day in this city, 
of a Concert in aid or the funds of the St. George’s Society. The object ts 


one that will surely speak to the hearts of all, but more especially of those who 








We lament to announce the death of General Stephen Van Rensselaer of Al- 
bany, which took place a few days since. We subjoin the following tribute 
from the Commercial Advertiser :— 


Albany, Jan. 27, 1830. 

Death of the Patroon.—A cloud of sadness rests upon this city to-day in 
consequence of the decease of that eminent citizen and distinguished public 
benefactor, General Stephen Van Rensselaer, who departed this life at 5 o’clock 
last evening. The melancholy event was not unexpected, since he had been 
for many months labouring under a malady whieh it was well known, would, 
sooner or later, result fatally.—His health has indeed been delicate, and gradu- 
ally declining, for several years past ; still, by careful attention, he has been 
spared from month to month, and has been able to receive the visits of inti- 
mate friends until within a tewdays. For upward of half a century the Patroon 
has filled a wide space in the sphere of usefulness, not only inthis immediate 
community, but in the whole state and country. As was in the 74th year of 
his age, and as his father died when he was very young, he came to his 
princely estates early in life. From that day until the week of his decease, 
his life, both in public and private, has been that of virtue and honor, and of 
expansive benevolence. His hand has been set to every good work, and 
his heart has beat responsively to everything calculated to awaken human 
sympathy. 

POSTSCRIPT.—The Philadelphia, from London, is below; her day of 
sailing is the 20th ult. 


Dean Jackson passing one morning through Christchurch quadrangle, met 
some undergraduates, who walked along without capping. The dean called one 
of them, and asked, Do you know whol am! No, sir. How long have yon been 
in college? Eight days, sir. Oh, very well, said the dean, walking away, pup- 
pios don’t open their eyes till the ninth day. 

A woman named Marie Priou recently died in the Haute-Garonne, at the age 
of 158 years, retaining her mental faculties to the last, although her corpse 
weighed only 42lb. her flesh being gone, and her skin and muscles adhering to 
her bones like parchment. At the age of 66 she sold a cottage and some trifling 
pieces of land for an annuity of 162f., which the purchasers have consequently 
had to pay her for no less a period than 90 years. 

The Will.—A Miser's Refleetion in Affixing his Signature.—Before using it, 
however, he uttered a deep drawn sigh, or rather groas, and exclaimed, in a sor- 
rowful voice, “Mine Gott! is dis all whata long life gomes to!—For dirty or 
forty years, since I arrived at Bristol, I gave mine time, and labours, and judg- 
ment, droadging like a shlave, and denying mineself all holydays, and lugsuries, 
and gomforts, dat [ schrape togedder, by hook and by grook, a handsome bro- 
berty ; and now, in von liddle moment, vid von single sgratch of mine ‘pen, it 
shall all pass away vrom me for eber and eber, and anoder shall enjoy It; Houses, 
and stocks, and debts and bills, I must leave dem all behind.—Dis is what 
makes it so bidder to die.”—[Mr Smith’s New Novel.) 











IANO FORTES & CLASSICAL MUSIC.—Davis & Horn ———- acquaint the 

musical world that they have a complete assortment of splendid Piano Fortes (chosen 
by Mr. Hon personally in Boston), which they warrant to be equal, both in quality of 
tone and workmanship, to any that are manufactured. Any instrament purchased of 
them will be exchanged within 12 months free of expense, if proved to be defective.— 
Piano fortes tuned, repaired, and exchanged. A large selection of new and classical 
mucic, by the most eminent authors, viz: Herz, Hunten, Czeruy, Moschelles, Chaulieu, 
Cramer, Kalkbrenner, Horn &c. &c: 

411 Broadway, Dec. 15th, 1838. (Dec15-tf-eow:} 


OHN BISHOP, deceased.—Whereas John Bishop, late of Chalk Hill, Bushey, near 

Watford, in the county of Herts, in England, diedon the 29th Sept. last, having made 
his will, whereby he gave and devised the residue of his property to his son John Orrock 
Bishop, who came to New York in the month of July 1831. The said John Orrock Bisho 
if living, or any wife or child of the said John Orrock Bishop, if he be dead, is requeste 
to apply to Mr. Wm. Weld Wren, solicitor, 32 Fenchurch St.,London. Jan.12-2teow. 











TOTICE.—Ii Mr. THOMAS NOYDELL, eldest son of the late Josiah Boydell, of Kil- 
hendre, inthe County of Salop. England, Esq., who died on the 17th day of Septem- 
ber, 1837, will apply to Mr. Richard Barker, solicitor, city of Chester, England, or Messrs 


Philpot, & son, 3 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, London, England, he will hear of 

somethinz considerable to lis advantage. The said Thomas Boydell is supposed to have 

gone to Canada several years 190 ; 
City of Chester, England, lst Nov. 1838. jJan.12-3t] 
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Summary. 


Earl Fitzwilliam has given the sum of £1,000 towards affording additior “1 
church accommodation at Malton. 

Sir Robert Peel has contributed £500 to the Lichfield and Coventry Diocesan 
Church-building Association, the object of which is the erection of new churches 
and parsonage-houses where they are required. 

Mr. Spring Rice has appointed his cousin, Mr. Collis, to be Deputy Keeper of 
the Irish Court of Exchequer. 

Major Joha Macphail has been appointed Governor ef Dominica. 

Mr. Hutt, the now Governor of Western Australia, has been appointed Vice- 
Admiral of the same. 

While the Duke of Wellington was following the hounds between Walmer 
and Upper Deal, a few days since, his horse fell. Lord Mahon promptly came to 
his assistance ; the old soldier shook the dirt off his cloak, and rode away, no- 
thing injured—he is accustomed to tumbles. 

Mr. Roebuck had an interview with Viscount Melbourne yesterday in Down- 
ing Street.—Court Circular. 

Mr. Roebuck was also seen in a quarter which left little doubt that he had been 
with Lord Brougham. It is very generally thought that something is about to 
happen. 

The Marquis of Northampton is talked of as likely to be the new President of 

the Royal Society. 

The Brighton Gazette says, extensive forgeries have been committed by a 
entleman connected with a great public establishment, who with an accomplice 
as made off to America. ‘The father of the accomplice is “ honourably known 

to the public.” 

On the Wickedness of Women.—The wickedness of women is a subject upon 
which the stronger sex among the Arabs, with an affected feeling of superior 
yirtue, often dwell in conversation. ‘That women are deficient in judgment or 
good sense is held as a fact not to be disputed even by themselves, as it rests 
on an assertion of the Prophet ; but that they possess a superior degree of cun- 
ning, is pronounced equally certain and notorious. ‘Their general depravity is 
pronounced to be much greater than that of men. “ I stood,” said the Pro- 

het, “at the gate of Paradise : and lo, most of its inmates were the poor ; and 
Fetood at the gate of Hell; and lo, most of its inmates were women.” In al- 
lusion to women, the Khaleefeh ’Omar said, ‘“‘ Consult them, and do the con; 
trary of what they advise.” But this is not to be done merely for the sake of 
opposing them ; nor when other advice canbe had. “It is desirable for a 
man,” says a learned Imam, “before he enters upon any important undertaking, 
to consult ten intelligible persons among his particular friends; or, if he have 
not more than five such friends, let him consult each of them twice; or if he 
bave not more than one friend, he should consult him ten times, at ten different 
visits; if he have not one to consult, let him return to his wife and consult 
her; and whatever she advises him to do, let him do the contrary: so shall he 
proceed rightly in his affair, and attain his object.” A truly virtuous wife is, of 
course, excepted in this rule: such a person is as much respected by Muslims 
as she is (at least, according to their own accounts) rarely met with by them.— 
Lane's Arabian Nights. 
A stock-broker, who had been observed walking up and down the Stock Ex- 


ehange. was told by a friend that he must be getting exceedingly rich. ‘* Why?” 
said Hobbs. ‘‘Beeause,” said Dobbs, “ you have taken the turn of the market 
so often.” 


The Lady Mayoress’s Costume.—A white satin dress, beautifully and pro- 
fusely embroidered in gold, trimmed with gold Grecques chefs ; boddice and 
sleeves trimmed with gold lace; attaches composed of diamonds. Agrafes 
composed of brilliants on each shoulder. A superb cramoisi velvet train, lined 
with rich white satin, and trimmed with costly ermine. Head-dress.—A plume 
of whith ostrich feathers, rich gold lappets ; a coronet composed of brilliants, 
with three ougwets of diamonds interspersed in the feathers; diamond neck- 
lace and cross, with ear-rings and bracelets of the same valuable jewels. 


The diamonds worn by her ladyship on Friday are estimated of the value of 
£10,000. 


The Thames Tunnel.—This great undertaking is now progressing very rapid- 
ly ; 810 feet are completed, leaving 110 below water-mark on the Middlesex 
side. The entire length of the tunnel will be 1,300 feet, and the sectional 
area of the excavation is 850 feet, being 22 feet 6 inches in height, and 38 feet 
m breadth. 

THOSE I LEFT BEHIND. 

No wailing tone of deep regret 
Conveyed my farewell word ; 

The soul's full tide may run, and yet 
Its murmur not be heard. 

And though there was no kindred tie, 
No olden love to bind, 

Still, still Ibreathed a yearning sigh 
To those I left behind. 


My eye looked back upon the land, 
As if ’twere loath to part : 

I felt that every grasping hand 
Had served to win my heart. 

For each swift moment had been blest, 
Each stranger warm and kind . 

Cords had been wove that link’d my breast 
To those I left behind. 


E’en as the one about to wing 
His way to world of bliss, 
Would fain forego that world, and cling 
To some dear joys in this. 
So I, though with my home before, 
Yet hardly hope to find 
Aught there to glad my spirits more 
Than those I left behind. Exiza Cook. 
Employment of the French Cavalry at Waterloe.—It was, at that time, a sub- 
ject of wonder, particularly among military men, that, at Waterloo, Bonaparte 
had put his cavalry so early in the action, contrary to general practice, and his 
own in particular. It was thought that it might have been done out of brava- 
do, he having been supposed destitute of that arm. The efleet of surprise 
might have gone a great way in enhancing the value of an attack of that na- 
ture: but this fault (for fault it was,) I have heard from good authority, attri- 
buted to Ney. He had seen what he thought a favourable moment for a charge 
of cavalry, and ordered one division to perform it ; but this movement drew on 
the whole body of dragoons and cuirassiers ils fwrent cntrainés, as the French 
expressed it. Our light cavalry could not be well supposed capable of resist- 
ing the momentum ; and in fact, the cuirassiers gained the plateau, and there 
discovered our infantry in squares ; they thus became, as I may say, implicated 
in the front of the fight, and there were no means afterwards of withdrawing 
them. They found, however, the squares to be of cast iron; no simple ham- 
mering would make them malleable. Those brave men did, however, all that 
lay in their power ; they returned over and over again to the charge ; so often, 
indeed, that their faces individually became familiar to our men, who used to 
say, “ Here come the jokers in the steel jackets again.” Many old soldiers in 
the rearrank, who had taken a deliberate aim at their mounted enemies within 
twenty or thirty yards, were extremely surprised to sce them still keep their 
seats on horseback, and the morning after the battle they set up some of the 
bodies of these jokers that had been shot in the head or sabred, to ascertain 
whetner they were actually fire-proof. They did not recollect, that, the man 
being‘in motion, the slightest angle of the cuirass would cause the ball to de- 
flect. The cuirassiers were always, on former occasions, kept in hand to act 
in the crisis of a battle ; and when infantry were shaken by fire of artillery, or 
from other cause, their charge must indeed have been most formidable. At 
Waterloo, their force was rendered nugatory from being applied at the wron 
time. Ney did every thing he could to repair the error, Be fought on foot wit 
the infantry of the guard with all the courage of a devoted soldier ; but it was 
too late —Cogitations of a Vagabond. 


Governesses.—The necessity which forces so many of our young females from 
their domestic hearths to seek a livelihood in strange families, as governesses, 
confidants, companions, and what not, is disgraceful to the state of society which 
creates it, for the following amongst other reasons. It arises generally from the 
poverty of the parents, or from their pride, or from both together ; and it bespeaks 
as its immediate forerunning cause, that straining after the bubble gentility, with 
all the practical falsehoods involved in it, which is the vile worm now eating in- 
to the vitals of our middle ciasses. Instead of resting in the station of life to 
which his means naturally point, a man be for ever fretting on the verge of 
something higher : instead of equalizing his expences, instead of proportioning 
the scale of his proceedings to the limits of his fortunes, he must speculate upon 
the chance of rising ; he must give his children a prospective claim to the gen- 
tility he designs for them, by educating them after the standard of another and 
a hygher rank in society; and when these measures, as they are certain to do, 
bring ruin on all the family, and the necessity of individual exercise begins to 
stare them in the face—a trifle once, but now a source of harrowing distress— 
then the sons, beggarly gentlemen steeped in Greek and misery, what can they 
do? One only thing of any social utility—they can retail what they ace ; 


ulred ; 
they can become (futors 


And the daughters, poor, elegant, miserable ladies, 





full of accomplishments and calamities, what can ne dot Nothing more: 
they can become governesses. A more unhappy fate for a fine girl cannot be 
conceived. The heart of a young woman is so full of affection, that it easily 
fixes itself to any soil to which it is removed ; but to be transplanted from place 
to place, and rudely and suddenly broken off in the growth of its attachments, 
is as little favourable to the development of its beauties, as a similar treatment 
is to that of a tender plant.—London Paper. 

Forty-Eighth Regiment.—At the presentation of New Colours by Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir A. Woodford, K. C. B., Governor of Gibraltar, on 19th Nov., at the 
Rock, this distinguished Commander addressed the officers and men as fol- 
lows :— 

“It is highly gratifying to me to have the honour of presenting new colours 
to a regiment which has been so often mentioned with distinction in our mili- 
litary history. Raised in 1740, it fought at the battles of Falkirk and Culloden. 
It was particularly noticed for good conduct at the battle of Fontenoy, and at 
the battle and capture of Quebec, on which occasion the grenadiers of this regi- 
ment assisted in supporting, in his dying moments, the young and victorious 
General, whose memory is dear to his country. During a long course of active 
service in the West Indies, and in the Mediterranean, on various brilliant and 
important occasions, the 48th regiment established for itself a high pon 
in the army, even previous to the Peninsular War. On these colours I see re- 
corded the Passage of the Douro, the Battle of Talavera, where its steadiness 
and bravery were so conspicuous, and where its gallant Commander fell at its 
head—the Battle of Albuera, the Siege of Badajoz, the Battles of Salamanca 
and Vittoria, the hard-fought action of the Pyrenees, in which, to use the words 
of that great Chief, who led his army from victory to victory, ‘The gallant fourth 
division (of which the 48th formed a part) surpassed its former good conduct.’ 
The Passage of the Nivelle, the battle of Orthes, and the battle of Toulouse. 
In those great actions, as well as in the subsequent arduous and active services 
of the regiment in India, the gallant and experienced officer, now at your head, 
bore a distinguished share. It will be for you, young officers and soldiers, to re- 
member and to emulate the conduct of those brave men who had served, and 
fought, and bled under the old colours of your regiment: and it is a duty I owe 
to you on this occasion, seeing so many young soldiers in your ranks, to impress 
most strongly upon you the necessity of sobriety, obedience, and subordination 
in every situation, whether in the regular routine of garrison duty, or in the 
active service of the field. Recollect that although it may be said that bravery 
is inherent in British soldiers, yet, that to be truly good soldiers, to merit and 
to obtain the confidence of your Generals and Commanders—recollect, I say, 
that it is not enough to be only distinguished for bravery in the field, but you 
must equally be distinguished on every service, and on every occasion, for or- 
der, for obedience, and fordiscipline. Colonel Bell, officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and soldiers, of the 48th regiment, I now commit these colours to your 
charge. I am persuaded you will guard them with the same zeal, the same 
fidelity, loyalty, and courage, which have distinguished your predecessors. 
May they be to you a rallying point in danger, and a guide to victory and hon- 
our, whenever you encounter the enemies of our Sovereign and our country.” 


Avia 
GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY OF NOVA SCOTIA. 

Remarks on the Geology and Mineralogy of Nova Scotia.—By Abraham 
Gesner. It has been longtacitly admitted that the province of Nova Scotia 
abounds in all the natural products which are valuable to the agriculturist, the 
mechanic, and the manufacturer; yet, strange to say, the admission has but 
seldom operated to induce immigration and the consequent application of those 
advantages. Perhaps this may have resulted from the paucity of works, par- 
ticularly of popular ones, that should enter into the details, advise as to the 
proper means for persons to avail themselves of these natural riches, and keep 


attention alive among those who may be most likely to enquire after such 
matters. 

The work before us is therefore of peculiar value, as entering both into those 
valuable details, and paying great attention as to the topography of the pro- 
vinee, in which any particular circumstance is mentioned. These are drawn up 
succinctly and perspicuously, and are evidently the work of one who well un- 
derstands the subject. The book is likely to be of essential benefit to Nova 
Scotia itself, and, we will add, to persons who carefully peruse it with a view 
to profit from the information it communicates. Besides the matter more pro- 
perly included in the plan of the work, there is a brief but luminous “ Intro- 
duction to the Study of Geology,” with summaries of the various theories on 
the subject, and a similar introduction on that of Mineralogy.—There are also 
a good map and two plates by way of illustration. 

We would willingly extract largely from this clever work, but both the sub- 
ject and our space forbid it. The following, however, may bo considered a fair 
specimen of the author's style. 


Origin of Coal.—Although there are argument of some force against the ve- 
vstable origin of coal, those arguments vanish when the carboniferous strata are 
examined. Having entered among layers of rock, where that important article 
is only found in any considerable quantity, the mind is suddenly arrested with 
the remains of vegetable productions, which increase just in proportion as beds 
of coal are approached. At least three hundred species of fossil plants have 
been discovered in coal-fields, ferns, equicetacea, araucarian pines, contifera, 
cacti, lofty palms, are crowded together on the very border of the coal. ‘The 
cortical portion of these plants, is often carbonized ; insome a part of the wood 
has been changed, and in other instances a gradual passage from wood to coal 
is manifest. All these plants, wherever they are now found among the rocks, 
are the growth of warm latitudes, so that a great and sudden change must have 
taken place in all northern climates, since their foliage covered the country 
where their relics are now found. Previous to the great Deluge, recorded by 
Moses in Sacred History, the Earth had doubtless suffered many and great 
changes, and perhaps from common causes, lakes, basins, and estuaries, had from 
time to time received successive layers of vegetable matter, swept into them by 
overwhelming torrents. Perhaps a layer of woody matter, was succeeded by a 
layer of sand, or clay, which might have produced those alterations that yet re- 
main. In allthis nothing more has taken place, than is still going forward upon 
the earth, and from the recent discoveries of the conversion of peat into coal, 
may still be advancing. ‘The operation of causes now active upon this planet, 
may be sufficient to account for the collection of lignite, so common in all coun- 
tries ; but to our humble judgment, are not sufficient to explain all the changes 
which have taken place. And why need we seek to prove the formation of 
coal, from the vast rafts of wood yearly sinking in the embouchures of large 
rivers’ Was there not a deluge—where is the Geologist who has hardihood 
enough to deny that most certain of all Geological facts? But we forbear; and 
without entering into the theoretical deductions relating te the origin of coal, 
proceed to examine its deposits in Nova Scotia, which for richness and extent, 
will stand high compared with the collections discovered in any country. 





HAMPAGNE WINE.—250 baskets of Champagne wine in bottles and half do.,a 
NEW BRAND just landed from ship Emerald, for sale by 
PACKARD & COWLAND, 


(Jan. 26-2t} 94 South Street 





BUCK AND ROYCE, DENTISTS. 
(SUCCESSORS OF E. GEDNEY,) 84 CHAMBERS STREET. 

ARD—E. GEDNEY, Surgeon Dentist, having discontinued his practice in New York, 
with theintention of residing in Europe, begs leave to recommend his successors 
Drs. Buck and Boyce to his friends and the public. As he has had ample opportunity of 
observing the dental operations of Dr. J. B. Buck (by whom the business in New York 
will be principally conducted; he takes pleasure in saying that the public will find him a 

skilful and scientific master of the profession. Dec23-3m. 


ENDERSON GREENE & CO, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 377 Broadway 
second door below White street, New York. H. G. & Co. have constantly for sale 
on the lowest terms a comp!ete assqriment of School, Ciassical and Miscellaneous books, 
Fancy Articles, &c. All new works can be had as soon as issued from the press. 
Visiting Cards warranted to be engraved by Mr. Perkins ir. his most elegant and splen- 
did style, Books, music, &c. bound in overy variety of style: 
HENDERSON GREENE & THEODORE TRIVETT. 
OTICE.—JONHN SMITH, aconnection of the late Mr. James Smith, Tenant in East- 
hall, near Cupar, Fife, North Britain, and who is entitled to a certain provision under 
Mr. Smith’s settlement, is requested, if still alive,to communicate (post paid) with 
—— Drammond, Mitchell, & Rhind, Writers, Cnpar, Fife, N B., Agents for Mr. Stnith’s 
rustees, 
When last heard of in 1829, John Smith was a Tailor, in Johnstown, Montgomery, 
United States. 
Cupar, Fife, N. B. (Scotland,) 15th Oct: 1838. 


Jan 17-3t. 
HILADELPHIA BAZAAR.—Subscriptions received for the New York Albion, Emi- 
grant & Old Countryman, Lady’s Book, &c. &c., by 
a JOHN BARDSLEY, Agent. 
Nov 17-tf 141 Chesnut Street. 











THE HUMAN EYE. 
R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 
The Eve examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can aetect tue siigates* indication of disease or weakness of that organ 


Glasses fit- 
ed (as usuai) to the particular defect. 


Sep 1 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 

- were awarded for the ‘best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvementsin the art of Dentistry,”te JONATHAN 
VODCE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, ofthe 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c Operative Surgeon, Mediea) and Mechanica! Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers, ‘near Chatham street,) New York. P 
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| and experienced navigators. 
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S DAILY GOVERNESS, a lady and her daughter, from London, are desirous of in- 
creasing their number of pupils in French, music, drawing. dancin , &c.,on moder- 
oa | edporg Unexceptionable references. Address Mrs. A., No. 91 West Broadway, 
urray st. 
N. B. Drawing Class every Monday & Friday, from 3 to 5. Jan.19*3t. 





EPOSITORY OF ARTS, 411 BROADWAY.—The subscribers respectfuliy announce 

to the public and lovers of the Fine Arts generally, that they have made arrange- 
ments for the importation of the most splendid lish and French engravings as soon as 
published, which they offer at the London prices. 
Artists will find an assortment of water colors (in ay and elegant cases) by the best 
makers, brushes, pencils, drawing paper, &c. & he trade supplied at the lowest 


wholesale prices. 
c. 15th, 1838, DAVIS & HORN, 


New York, 
J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130Broadway, & 22 Wal 
e street, New York, has made oe arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. 
Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 
Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw at sight. 
S. J. Sylvester on pe Mae oe notice thathe has no other offices but at 130 Broad 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed (June9-tf.) S.J. SYLVESTER, New York. 


TRANSATLANTI 
NEW 








C STEAM SHIP COMPANY. 
YORK & LIVERPOOL. 
The regular days of sailing of the Steam Ships ‘* ROYAL WILLIAM ” and “ LIVER- 
POOL” are fixed as follows: 
The ROYAL WILLIAM, Ligevur. Wm. Swanson. 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
The LIVERPOOL, Ligut. R. J. Fayrer. 
From Liverpool. From New York. 


10th January, 1939, 5th February, 1839. 
Ist eu “ 


March, 26th Merch, 
i on, + peed ” 
17th June . 2d July sg 
26th July, - 20th Aug ust, 4“ 


13th September, “ 
Ist Novernber, “ 
20th December, 

The Royal William will leave Liverpool as above mentioned, and sail from New York 
onthe 14th January. 

Her character for speed and safety are already well established. She is divided into 
sections by water tight iron bulkheads, which plan has given such security and confi- 
dence to the public. 

The Liverpool is a splendid and powerful new steam ship, 1150 tons burthen, and 468 
re power: her cabin accommodations are in the most approved style for the comfort 
and conv ot p gers. 

Fare to Liverpool, in the after cabin, thirty Guineas ($163 33-100) ; in the fore cabin 
thirty Guineas ($140), for which, wines and stores are furnished. Chiléren under 13, and 
servants, half price. No second cabin passengers taken. 

An experienced Surgeon will accompany each vessel. 

Letters will be charged 25 cents per single sheet; larger letters in proportion. A b 
will be appropriated to letters for the Continent of Europe, which, in addition to the 
ship’s money, will be charged with the regular English postage from Liverpool to the 
~~ of departure from Ergland to the Continent, which port should be designated on the 

otters. 

For passage or freight from New York apply personally or by letter, to 

(Jam 261 . ‘ = ABM. BELL & CO, Agents, 28 Pine st. 


STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”"—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 
New York to Bristol. 

In consequence of pressing solicitations from a number of p 
the sailing days of the above ship have been aitered, and she is 
the present year, as follows :— 

From Bristol 


8th October, md 
20th November, “ 








7 


gers an 
now appointed to sail, 


From New York, 


ts, 
for 





19th January, 13th February, 
9th March. 3rd April, 

27th April. 22d May. 

15th June. 10th July, 

3d August, 28th August. 


2ist September. 16th October, 
9th November. 4th December. 

Fare to Bristol, in main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 guineas, in fore or lower 
Saloon, 30 guineas. Steward’s fees £1,10. Children under 13 and servants, half price. 
No sesond class or steerage passengers taken. 

For freight and passage from New York, apply to RIOHARD IRVIN, 

{Jan5. } 98 Front Street; 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the lst, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 


ear :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October, From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the lst March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & ©O 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, l6th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, amd 16th of CVery month. Having made a new arrangement for the saitng of these 
packets, the subs ri bers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowin T, Viz. 











Ships. Masters. Days of = from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre. 
ork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,\Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
Sully, D. Lines, ee SS" wey i ~- 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Dec. 8 “ 2, * 16) “ 16, % 8, Sept. 1, 
Rhone, J.A.Wotten,| “* 16, April 8, “* 24,)Feb. 1, ‘“ 16, . & 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,| ‘‘ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8| ‘* 8, June 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, {C. Stoddard, |Jan. 8, ‘* 24, “ 16, * 16, “ 8, Oct. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W. Pell, “ 16, May 8, “ 24,)March], “ 16, “ 6, 
Emerald, W. B. Orne, ee 16, Sept. 8) “ 8 July 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,|/L. Weiderholdt/Feb. 8, ‘“* 24, “ 16) “ 16, ‘ &, Nov. I, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16, June 8, “ Q4)April 1, “ MW, “™ 8 
Albany, J. Johnston, jr.| “ 24, Oct. 8, “ 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, 16, 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegavt accemmeda- 


tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfert and convenience, in- 

cluding wines and steres of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers a 

New York, willbe forwarded by their pa>kets, free of all charges except the expenses s¢ 

tually incurred } BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 -Bte 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 











every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New|] Days of Sailing from 
| York. London, 
St. James, W_H.Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S.B. Grifiing, | “ 10, “ 16, “ 16,) “ 7, * dT © 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | * 20, 90, ‘ 20, March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, jFeb. I, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 1%, “ 1, %. 
Quebec, y.B.neewre, |S § we! UR SU mS, hh Oe CUR 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 90, April 7, Aug. 7)Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |March}, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 47, “ 1, 
Samson, R. Sturges, * ©... aa oe i LR OM 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,Ma 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 17, “ 27, © 17, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, 6 By. % 1G * BY). * : Bin Be So, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 20, * 20, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7. 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, foreach adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wil} 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills 
Lading are signed therefor Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No.19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following ofder, viz: 











Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpoo 

Pennsylvania, |J.P.Smith, jJuly 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25, April 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “ 13, “ 33, “ 413,j/Sept. 1, Jan. I, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, “19, «© 19 “§ Wie g ea eoe: # 
Roscius, Collins, “Siw .fy * i * oe ee 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April Ln *s *h * 
Independence, | E. Nye, As.) iY 7, “Ss «* & © & 
Virginian, 1. Harris, “ 13, “ 13,.  18,jOct, 1, Feb. 1, June }, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 19, “ 19 “ 19) “© 7, 9,7 6 

Siddons, Britton, os, “SS * Bi * Bw * Bw em 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,; “ 19, “ 19 “ 39 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, ws ne ee ee 

Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, “ 13, “ %13,)Nov. 1 MarchI, July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Muyshall.; “ 18, “ 28, “ 18,1) © Fir!) Bio®. Ff 
Sheridan, Depeyster, em .* BS §~ B* % .%.36...% 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, Junel,| “ 19, © 19, “ Wf 
Geo. Washington| H. Hoidtege, yo ee 2 eee 
United States, | N. H.Holdrege, ‘nh = Hw * Bee F April 1, Aug. 1, 
South America, | Barstow, “me, SS MBM 4%. Bie. Teca® bates 
Garrick, N. B, Palmer, em, ~ @ * 2 Be eo? Bee 
England, 1B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. i, July 1,} “ 19 “ 19, “ 390 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpoo! is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpoc] to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding. 

Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 


| cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, an] United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Live 1. 
Agents for ships Pennsylvania, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.¥, 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeo! 
Agents for ehips Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Carrick, 
E.K. COLLINS & e,, New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co , Liverpoo!. 


